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PREFACE. 


TflE  first  materials  of  the  following  work  were  collected  for 
purposes  connected  with  my  public  duties,  without  the  most 
remote  view  to  publication.  Personal  curiosity,  and  the  increas¬ 
ing  interest  of  the  subject,  induced  me  to  pursue  it,  without  any 
definite  object,  beyond  that  of  rescuing  from  oblivion,  before  it 
sliould  be  lost  for  ever,  the  information  possessed  by  living  cha¬ 
racters  ;  and  the  farther  examination  of  written  authorities 
followed  as  a  necessary  and  almost  imperceptible  consequence 
of  what  had  already  been  done. 

The  public  is  little  interested  to  know  the  gradation  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  which  X  have  been  induced  to  prepare  for  pub¬ 
lication  the  substance  of  a  mass  of  materials  collected  with  so 
little  of  fixed  design,  and  still  less  of  literary  skill :  but  I  may  be 
permitted  to  observe,  that  in  their  existing  state  they  could  have 
been  of  little  use  if  placed  in  abler  hands,  and  that  the  task  of 
translating,  preparing,  and  arranging  them  for  that  purpose, 
would  have  been  infinitely  more  laborious  than  that  which  I  have 
undertaken. 

Extensive  opportunities  of  observing  the  characters  and  man- 
tiros  of  the  people  whose  transactions  I  describe,  have  afforded 
advantages  which  may  compensate  for  some  defects;  but  I  am 


the  ancient  RnjaS  of  Mysoor,-  was  found  in  1709  m  the  palace 
at  Sermgapatam  ;  it  purports  to  have  been  “Translated  111  1798; 
at  the  command  of  the  Sultaun,  by  Assud  Anwar,  and  Gholauirr 
Hussein,  with  the  assistance  of  Pootfa  Pundit,  from  two  books  111 
the  Canara  languid  this  Persian  manuscript  was  conveyed 
with  other  tforlts  tb  Calcutta,  and  l!  had  nbt  the  opportunity  of 
perusing  it  until  the  year  1807,'  when  my  friend  Brigadier-General 
Malcolm  obtained  a  60pv  frbfir  Bengal.  A  book  in  the  Canara 
language,  of  which-  the  contents  were  then  unknown,  was  given  in 
1799  by  Colonel  W.  Kirkpatrick,'  one  of  the  commissioners  ior 
the  affairs  of  Mvsoov,  to  Ma|or,  now  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cohn 
Mackenzie,  and  has  since  been  translated  under  his  direction 
with  scrupulous  care.  It  is  the  Canara  manuscript  from  which 
the  Persian  translation  was  made,  and  is  entitled  “  The  Succession 
oj  the  Kings  of  Mi/soor,  from  ancient  Times,  as  it  is  in  the  Canara 
Ciuhhitums dots'  written  into  a  Book  by  command  by  Nuggur 
Tooha  Pundit.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  as  noticed  in' the 
Persian  translation:  the  first  contains  the  historical  narrative; 
and  the  second,  the  series  of  territorial  acquisitions.  In  the  first 
the  dates  arc  recorded  irv  the  year  of  the  cycle  only ;  and  in  the 
second  they  are  reckoned  by  the  number  of  years  which  had 
elapsed  from  the  compilation  of  the  work,  or,  in  the  languagcof 
the  original,  so  many  years  ago.  The  apparent  embarrassment  of 
fixing  the  chronology  was  easily  surmounted  bjr  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Mackenzie.  By  ascertaining  a  single  date,  all  the  rest 
were  at  once  arranged,  and  the  manuscript  was  proved  beyond 
all  controversy  to  have  been  written  in  the  year  1712-13. 

The  circumstances  which  regard  the  discovery  of  this  manu¬ 
script  are  well  known.  On  the  death  of  Cham  Raj.  Madevar, 


the  Raja  Chick  Deo  "Raj,  who  died  in  1704,  had  directed  an 
extensive  collection  to  be  made  of  historical  materials,  including 
all  inscriptions  then  extant  within  his  dominions,  which  were 
added  to  a  library  already  reported  to  be  voluminous:  the  above- 
mentioned  work  is  probably  one  of  the  memoirs  prepared  in 
conformity  to  his  directions,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  pre¬ 
sented  to  his  successor,  and  is  a  brief  but  correct  record  of  events 
up  to  the  year  1712.  It  is,  however,  to  be  regretted  that  the 
author  furnishes  no  incidents  beyond  a  mere  chronicle  of  events, 
after  the  occupation  of  Seringapatam  by  Raj  Wadeyar  in  1(510, 
probably  restrained  by  prudential  motives  in  respect  to  living 
characters.  The  Sultaun,  in  removing  the  Raja's  family  from  the 
palace,  bad  intended  to  destroy  the  building  altogether;  and 
gave  orders  for  that  purpose,  which  were  afterwards  changed. 
It  was  reported  to  him  that  several  large  apartments  were  full  of 
books,  chiefly  of  palm  leaf  and  Cudduttums,  and  he  was  asked 
how  they  were  to  be  disposed  of.  “  Transfer  them,”  said  he,  “  to 
Ihc  royal  stables,  as  fuel  to  hoi!  the  cooltee  (grain  on  which 
horses  are  fed):"  and  this  was  accordingly  done.  A  small  mis¬ 
cellaneous  collection  was  preserved  from  this  destruction  by  the 
pious  artifice  of  a  bramin,  who  begged  the  apartment  might  be 
respected,  as  containing  ill v penates  of  the  family.  This  room  was 
opened  in  the  confusion  of  the  4th  of  May  1/99,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  contents  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  British  officer. 

T  have  reason  to  believe,  that  through  various  channels  I  have 
had  access  to  copies  of  most  of  tiie  historical  tracts  which  this 
collection  contained*,  and  amone  these  was  the  record  of  a  cu- 
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to  the  study  of  the  collection  which  I  have  described,  and  to  an 
intercourse  entirely  unreserved  with  its  worthy  possessor,  andjliis 
large  establishment  of  learned  native  assistants,  for  whatever 
knowledge  I  possess  of  the  ancient  history  of  the  south  of  India: 
a  ground  on  which  I  have  but  slightly  touched  for  the  illustration 
of  later  events. 

6.  The  fifth  chapter  of  the  present  work  was  written  at  as 
early  a  period  as  possible,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  its  facts 
to  the  most  rigorous  test.  It  was  accordingly  submitted  to  the 
examination  of  numerous  friends,  well  qualified  to  correct  errors, 
most  of  them  holding  the  highest  situations  under  the  government 
of  Fort  St.  George.  Mr.  Francis  Ellis,  a  name  which  it  will 
hereafter  be  permitted  to  quote  as  authority,  has  furnished  me 
with  a  learned  note  *,  on  a  particular  subject  of  discussion,  which 
Will  be  found  in  the  Appendix  f  and  the  reader  will  join  with  me 
in  regretting  the  want  of  more  numerous  illustrations  from  the 
same  pen.  Mr.  Ellis  wrote  in  pencil,  on  blank  leaves,  which 
were  inserted  for  the  purpose,  such  observations  as  occurred  to 
him  on  perusing  the  manuscript  of  that  chapter,  and  very  kindly 
gave  me  discretionary  permission  to  apply  the  facts  which  they 
contain :  this  is  the  foundation  of  those  notes  on  that  and  other 
parts  of  the  work  which  refer  to  his  authority. 

This  profound  and  ingenious  orientalist  had  in  contemplation 
a  work  of  great  labour  and  public  utility,  namely,  the  translation 
into  modern  Tamul  and  English  of  the  Sanscrit  text  of  the 
ancient  law  tract,  most  esteemed  in  the  south,  named  Vignyan 
Ishwar,  with  notes  shewing  the  variations  of  doctrine  exhibited 

*The  reader  is  requested  to  supply  au  omission  of  the  printer  by  referring  to 


have  since  my  arrival  in  England  received  from  Colonel  William 
Kirkpatrick,  who  long  fdled  with  distinguished  ability  very  im¬ 
portant  public  situations  in  Bengal,  some  unexpected  lights  on 
the  subject  of  a  portion  of  these  records,  which  will  demand  a 
more  particular  acknowledgment  in  the  second  volume,  to  which 
they  chiefly  apply. 

Acknowledgments  to  all  who  have  assisted  my  researches 
would  include  a  long  and  respectable  list;  but  I  am  particularly 
indebted  to  Colonel  Close,  political  resident  at  the  court  of  Poona, 
whose  observations  give  light  and  strength  to  whatever  they  ap¬ 
proach ;  to  the  correct  judgment  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
Colonel  Agncw  ;  to  Mr.  Hodgson,  and  Mr.  Thackery,  members  of 
the  board  of  revenue,  and  to  Mr.  Hurdis  of  the  Suddcr  Adawlut, 
for  the  lights  derived  from  their  official  labours,  and  for  directing 
my  attention  to  other  valuable  records  in  their  respective  depart¬ 
ments,  connected  with  the  discussions  of  the  fifth  chapter. 

I  have  some  doubt  how  far  I  am  at  liberty  to  mention  my 
obligations  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  who  was  so  good  as  to 
peruse  the  detached  portions  of  this  volume  which  were  written 
in  India*;  but  I  trust  that  he  will  receive  with  kindness  this 
public  acknowledgment  of  the  instruction  which  I  have  received 
from  his  observations. 

8.  Two  military  memoirs  compiled  in  the  Persian  language 
under  my  own  direction,  by  Abbas  Ali,  the  field  secretary  of  the 
late  Hyder  Ali  Khan,  from  the  written  memoirs,  or  oral  state¬ 
ments  of  two  distinct  assemblies  of  the  oldest  and  most  intelligent 
military  officers  of  the  late  dynasty.  _  Over  one  of  these  presided 
Budder  u  Zeman  Khan,  an  old  officer  of  distinguished  talents 


Nazareth)  ;  but  on  other  occasions  they  are  “  rascally  infidels' 
and  a  runaway  race.  In  narrating  their  attacks,  they  .-are  com¬ 
pared  to  wounded  wild-boars ,  and  in  other  passages  they  are  a  race 
, of  damans.  Madras  has  the  honourable  name  ot  the  Citv  of  Hcr- 
anaphrodites ;  and  the  Nabob  Mohammed  All  Khan,  thc.contemp- 
tuous  designation  of  the  Christian. 

The  French  officers  are  treated  by  the  writer  without  incivi¬ 
lity,  until  their  refusal  to  continue  hostilities  at  Mangalore,  in 
,1783,  after  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  between  their  nation  and 
itlie  English :  from  that  period  Mons.  Cossigni  is  called  .'Nan 
Sirdar  (viz.  the  privative  nan  .prefixed  to  the  word  officer) ;  and 
the nation  fundamentally  faithless. 

The  character  .of  the  Sultaun’s  literary  taste  is  displayed 
throughout  the  work  in  a  strange  selection  of  terms,  and  a  mis¬ 
spelling  of  the  names  of  his. opponents,  for  the  purpose  of  giving 

explain  this  species  of  wit  and  illustrate  the  usual  phraseology  of 
,the  Sullaun,, are  thrown  into  shade  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  » 


whether  in  the  order  of  the  subject  or  the  date,  perfectly  simple 
and  satisfactory, 

ordinary  means  of  preventing  inaccuracy,  1  am  far  from  presuming 
to  expect  that  an  ardent  desire  i'or  truth  has  in  every  instance 
attained  its  object :  and  communications,  accompanied  by  the  re¬ 
quisite  authorities  which  may  enable  me  to  correct  errors,  will  be 
thankfully  acknowledged,  if  the  public  should  ever  call  for  a 

It  was  intended  that  the  design  of  this  work  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  the  publication  of  the  whole  at  this  period;  but  preca¬ 
rious  health  has  prevented  the  execution  of  this  intention  ;  and  the 
same  cause  forbids  me  to  speak  with  confidence  of  the  very  early 
appearance  of  a  second  and  last  volume.  Its  preparation,  how¬ 
ever,  shall  not  be  unnecessarily  intermitted ;  but  the  delay  will 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  being  governed  by  public  opinion, 
according  to  which  I  shall  be  prepared  to  prosecute  the  desiau 
with  spirit,  or  to  abandon  it  without  severe  reluctance. 


CHAPTER  X. 


CHAPTER  I. 


.  lined  to  the  hilly  belt  along  the  summit  of  the  ghauts  from 
Soonda  to  Coorg®,  and  certainly  never  descended  into  the  pros 
vinccs  at  present  designated  as  South  Canara  and  Malabar  ;  al¬ 
though  their  conquests  from  the  side  of  Concan  extended  as  far 
into  North  Canara  as  Mirjan  and  Ankola,  and  at  one  time  even 
to  Honav'er  (Onore).  The  ancient  history  of  these  regions  may,  I 
trust,  be  considered  as  a  province  already  occupied,  and  the  scope 
of  the  present  work  does  not  require,  that  we  should  touch  an 
earlier  period  than  that  of  the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  the 
Decan. 

The  first  j-  Mussulman  force  which  ever  crossed  the  moun¬ 
tains  south  of  the  Tapti  was  led  by  Alla  u  Deem  nephew  and 
afterwards  successor  of  Ferose  the  Patau  king  of  Delhi  in  3393. 
The  booty  obtained  from  Deogire,  the  Tngara  of  Ptolemy,  and 
the  modern  Dowlutabad,  in  this  wonderful  predatory  achieve- 

taken,  and  the  Rajah  Ram  Deo  was  carried  a  prisoner  to  Delhi, 
in  1306',  by  Kafoor,  or  Melick  Nuib,  the  general  of  Alla  n  Decn. 

The  earliest  Mohammedan  army  that  ever  crossed  the 
Kistna  was  led.  in  1310-11.  bv  the  same  Kafoor,  against  Dhoor- 
e  capital  of  Belial  Deo,  sovereign  of  Carnatic. 


cli  I  consulted.  Of  Maher  (if 
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language,  arc  to  be  traced  at  tills  day  nearly  to  Cape  Comorin, 
in  the  remains  of  tile  numerous  establishments,  resembling  the 
Roman  colonies,  which  were  sent  forth  from  time  to  time  for  the 
purpose  of  confirming  their  distant  conquests,  and  holding  the 
natives  in  subjection.  The  center  and  the  west,  probably  the 
whole  of  the  dominions  of  the  late  dynasty,  including  the  greater 
part  of  the  modern  state  of  Mysoor,  were  subdued  at  an  early 
period ;  but  a  branch  of  the  family  of  Belial  was  permitted  to 
exercise  a  nominal  authority  at  Tonoor  until  1387,  in  which  year 
we  begin  to  find  direct  grants  from  the  house  of  Vijeyanuggur  as 
far  south  as  Turkanamby  beyond  the  Caveri.  The  last  of  thirteen 
rajas,  or  rayeels  of  the  house  of  Hurrylmr  who  were  followers  of 
Siva,  was  succeeded  in  1490  by  Nursing  Raja,  of  the  religious  sect 
of  Yislmoo,  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  whose  empire  appears 
to  have  been  called  by  Europeans  Narsinga,  a  name -which, 
being  no  longer  in  use,  has  perplexed  geographers  with  regard  to 
its  proper  position. 

Narsing  Raja  seems  to  have  been  the  first  king  of  Vijeyanuggur 
who  extended  his  conquests  into  Drcmvcda,  and  erected  the 
strong  forts  of  Cliandraghcrry  and  Vellore;  the  latter  for  ins 
occasional  residence,  and  the  ‘former  as  a  place  of  safe  deposit 
for  treasure;  but  it  was  not  until  about  1509  to  1515  that  ICistna 
Rayed  finally  reduced  the  whole  of  Drauveda  to  real  or  nominal 

A  variety  of  causes  concurred  in  the  establishment  and  ra¬ 
pid  increase  of  tlie  government  of  Videyanuggur  “the  city  of 
science  *,”  which,  by  an  easy  change,  assumed  in  its  more  pro¬ 
sperous  days  the  name  of  Vijeyanuggur,  “  the  city  of  victory 
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■  Tlie  crude  attempt  of  Mohammed  III.  in  1338  to  transfer' at 
once  the  seat  of  empire  from  Delhi  to  Deogirc  by  a  forced  emi¬ 
gration  of  the  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  rash  and  ill-con¬ 
certed  measures  which  compelled  that  prince  to  direct  his  sub¬ 
sequent  attention  to  the  north,  incited  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Deckan,  and  their  rebellion  terminated  .in  1347  in 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  Mohammedan  government, 
which  fixed  its  capital  first  at  Calburga,  and  afterwards  at  Bcder. 
Some  branches  of  the  royal  house  of  Teligana  threw  off  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  yoke  about  the  same  period,  and  renewing  with  some 
energy  their  efforts  for  independence  at  Golco'nda,  and  recovering 
the  seat  of  their  ancestors  at  IVarankul,  were  the  natural  allies 
of  the  kings  of  Videyanuggur. 

The  early  disunion  of  the  Mohammedans  of  the  Deckan  gave 
farther  facilities  to  the  growth  of  the  power  of  Vijeyanuggur ; 
and  the  successive  inroads  of  the  Moguls  from  the  north  left  to 
the  Patan  kings  of  Delhi  little  power  to  attend  to  their  rebellious 
subjects  ill  the  south,  and  still' less  prospect  of  extending  their 
conquests  in  that  direction.  These  two  causes  contributed  more 
than  any  other  to  the  prosperity  of  tire  new  government.  The 
Mohammedan  power  between  the  Tapti  and  Kistna  had,  in 
1526, separated  into  no  fewer  than  five  independent  principalities*: 
and  in  the  short  period  from  1295  to  1326  the  empire  of  Delhi 
experienced  four  Mogul  invasions;  the  latter  of  which,  says 
Ferislita,  was  bought  oft'  by  nearly  the  price  of  the  empire.  In 
the  same  year,  Mohammed  the  Third,  as  we  har  e  seen,  sought  to 
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CHAP,  candor,  and  the  objections  to  which  it  seems  to  be  liable  shall 
»■  ■  be  proposed  without  disguise:  the  subject  is  of  great  interest,  and 
some  indulgence  will  be  allowed  to  an  attempt,  however  feeble, 
to  furnish  one  additional  fact  or  reflection  capable  of  throwing 
light  on  a  question  so  much  involved  in  obscurity. 

The  writings  esteemed  to  lie  sacred  by  the  Hindoos  have 
produced  as  many  sectaries  as  the  codes  of  other  religions:  and 
polemical  controversies,  as  usual,  of  greater  acrimony  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  minuteness  of  the  difference  in  opinion;  but  these 
disputes  have  generally  been  of  a  speculative  nature;  the  differ¬ 
ent  parties  have  charged  each  other  with  falsifying  the  texts,  but 
the  authority  of  the  code  itself  has  seldom  been  a  matter  of 
discussion. 

The  political,  civil,  and  criminal  code  of  the  Hindoos  is 
interwoven  with  their  theology,  and  is  equally  considered  to  be 
derived  from  divine-  authority.  The  affairs  of  government,  of 
judicature  and  of  police,  down  to  the  most  minute  forms  of  social 
and  domestic  intercourse,  are  all  identified  with  religious  obser¬ 
vances;  the  whole  is  sacred  and  unchangeable;  and,  in  this  case, 
the  ideas  attached  to  improvement  and  profanation  can  scarcely 
be  distinguished  from  each  other.  Monarchical  government  is 
that  which  is  prescribed,  and  the  only  one  which  appears  to  have 
entered  into  the  contemplation  of  the  authors  of  their  sacred  law : 
the  notion  which  adulation  is  so  prone  to  inculcate,  that  the  royal 
authority  is  an  emanation  of  the  divine  power,  is  n  doctrine 
strictly,  emphatically,  and  perhaps  originally,  Hindoo*:  the  Pla¬ 
tonic  philosophy  adopted  it  without  alteration  ;  the  opposite  sects 
of  the  Mohammedan  faith  acknowledge  their  Jmaum  and  their 


To  the  general  injunctions  of  the  sacred  codes  may  be  ascribed 
the  undeviating  continuance  of  regal  government,  rind 'to  a.  sub¬ 
ordinate  branch  of  the  same  doctrine  the  incessant  revolutions 
of  the  East.  The  much  calumniated  law  of  primogeniture  has 
perhaps  contributed  more  than  any  other  cause  to  the  growth 
of  civilisation  in  European  monarchies — A  rule,  of  whatever 
kind,  which  defines  the  right  of  succession,  and  has  been  matured 
by  time  and  popular  opinion,  palsies  the  arm  of  faction,  leaves 
to  the  monarch  no  motive  of  cruelty,  and  with  the  hope  of  per¬ 
manence,  gives  to  the  subject  the  leisure  and  the  incitement  to 
improve  his  condition.  In  contradiction  to  the  fascinating  doc¬ 
trine  of  natural  equality,  and  in  defiance  of  the  ridicule  which 
is  invited  by  the  system  of  leaving  to  chance  whether  we  shall 
be  well  or  ill  governed,  it  may  safely  be  assumed,  that  whatever 
portion  of  tranquillity  has  been  enjoyed  by  the  European  world, 
may  chiefly  be  ascribed  to  the  practical  operation  of  this  law. 
however  stigmatized  as  absurd  and  unjust  by  all  those  specious 
theorists  who  would  govern  the  world  by  the  dreams  of  meta¬ 
physical  speculation. 

Among  Mohammedans  the  estates  of  individuals  are 
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freest  people  were  also  the  most  enlightened  upon  earth.  But  if  CHAP, 
from  these  examples  we  should  be  disposed  to  infer  that  liberty  ===== 

dream  so  flattering  to  mental  improvement,  on  remembering  that 
the  llomans,  however  cultivated  in  after  times,  were,  at  the  period 
of  the  expulsion  of  their  kings  *,  rude,  barbarous,  unlettered,  and 
in  all  respects  the  reverse  ot  an  enlightened  and  philosophising 
people.  In  these  great  examples  of  antiquity  no  illustration  is 
presented  of  the  principles  which  have  been  proposed;  but  on 
the  contrary,  we  perceive  the  establishment  of  civil  liberty  arising 
out  of  moral  circumstances  altogether  dissimilar  and  opposite." 

It  may  appear  on  a  hasty  examination  of  these  objections 
that,  we  must  surrender  our  explanation  of  the  probable  causes 
of  despotism  in  the  East,  because  we  have  failed  in  tracing  to  an 
opposite  source  the  uniform  growth  of  civil  liberty'  in  the  West. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  removal  of  a  cause  simply 
extinguishes  the  effect  which  it  had  produced,  but  does  not 
necessarily  produce  an  opposite  effect.  The  shackles  imposed 
on  the  human  mind  by  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human  code 
have  been  stated  as  the  efficient  causes  of  despotism:  but  it  is 
a  fallacy  to  conclude  that  their  removal  must  produce  freedom. 

The  removal  of  these  shackles  clears  away  the  impediments  to 
civil  liberty,  but  does  not  necessarily  produce  it.  The  separation 
of  the  divine  and  human  code  is  not  in  itself  the  efficient  cause 
of  freedom :  it  merely  gives  scope  (or  other  causes  to  operate ; 
it  lenders  liberty  possible,  but  not  inevitable.  Despotism  is 


dominions,  from  the  farther  measures  which  he  is  recorded  to 
have  pursued.  He  made  a  detailed  and  particular  scrutiny 
into  the  condition  of  the  gouch,  or  beads  of  villages,  and  principal 
farmers  throughout  his  dominions,  whom  he  had  found  to  be  the 
most  turbulent  of  all  his  subjects:  and  ingeniously  attributing  their 
refractory  disposition  to  a  purse-proud  arrogance,  arising  from  the 
excessive  accumulation  of  wealth,  he  determined  to  apply  a  very 
summary  and  direct  remedy,  by  seizing  at  once  on  the  supposed 

He  accordingly  levied  on  the  whole  of  this  description  of  per¬ 
sons  such  contributions  as,  according  to  the  manuscripts,  left 
them  only  a  sufficient  capital  for  the  uses  of  agriculture,  and 
nothing  for  the  purposes  of  commotion :  it  docs  not,  however, 
appear  that  he  ventured  to  augment  the  fixed  assessment  of  the 
Ryots. 

lie  improved  and  enlarged  the  fortifications  of  Serir.gapa- 
tam ;  and  being  enriched  by  his  various  foreign  conquests  and 
domestic  plunder,  supplied  it  with  provisions  and  military  stores, 
in  a  style  of  complete  equipment  which  had  hitherto  been  un¬ 
known. 

He  was  the  first  Raja  of  Mysoor  who  established  a  mint.  The 
cantyrai  boons*  and  fanams,  called  after  his  name,  continued 
to  be  the  sole  national  coin  until  the  Mohammedan  usurpation  ; 
and  at  this  time  form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  currency  of 
the  country. 

He  is  also  noted  as  the  author  of  a  new  and  more  respectful 
etiquette  at  his  court,  and  for  having  first  celebrated  with  suitable 


before 


■  tlergherry.  The  attack  on  Penconda  was  successfully  repelled  by 
the  heroic  efforts  of  Jug  Deo  RayecI,  a  relation  of  the  Raja, 
whose  services  were  rewarded  by  the  government  of  an  extensive 
domain,  stretching  across  a  large  portion  of  the  peninsula,  from 
Baramahal  inclusive,  nearly  to  the  borders  of  the  western  moun¬ 
tains*;  this  domain,  with  some  fluctuations,  remained  in  the 
same  family,  until  finally  absorbed  in  the  erowimr  fortunes  of 
the  Wadeyars  of  Mysoor.  The  check  thus  sustained  by  Vijeva- 
poor  was  aggravated  by  the  defection  of  some  of  its  officers,  and 
by  a  subsequent  minority  :  at  intervals,  however,  wc  find  the  ge¬ 
nerals  of  that  state  levying  tribute  in  two  expeditions  along  the 
woody  and  mountainous  tract  of  Soonda,  Bednove,  Bullum  and 
Coorg. 

During  this  state  of  the  Carnatic  Proper,  the  eastern  and 
southern  provinces  of  the  late  government  did  not  present  a  much 
more  settled  aspect.  About  the  year  1597,  the  last  descendant 
of  the  ancient  Rayeels  (as  the  Rajas  of  that  house  are  always 
called)  who  manifested  aiiy  symptoms  of  power,  ruled  with  some 
degree  of  magnificence  at  Chandcrghcrry  and  Vellore;  where  lie 
still  held  a  nominal  sway  over  the  principal  governors  or  Naicks; 
the  most  considerable  of  whom  appear  to  have  been,  at  this  time, 
Naick  of'Gingec.  .  Kisthapa. 
ofTanjorc. 
of  Madura. 

of  Chennapatam.  Jug  Deo  Rayeel. 
of  Seringapatam.  Tremul  Raj. 
of  Penconda. 

*  Ascertained  by  inscriptions  and  local  memoirs. 


Of  the  feebleness  of  his  government,  and  the  general  con¬ 
tempt  of  his  authority,  m*c  have  the  evidence  of  European  mis¬ 
sionaries,  who  expressly  state  that  the  Maick  of  Madura  was  at 
open  war  with  him.  Induced  by  the  solicitation  of  the  merchants 
of  his  country ,  lie  seemed  disposed  to  grant  a  settlement  to  the 
agents  of  the  English  East-India  Company;  but  was  dissuaded 
through  the  influence  of  the  Dutch,  who  had  already  established 
themselves  at  Pulicat.  In  their  correspondence  they  observe 
that  his  death*  “  without  male  issue  was  expected  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  great  troubles,”  as,  in  fact,  it  was  in  the  succeeding 
year. 

"While  in  this  interval  of  forty-three  years  the  progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  arms  had  been  retarded  by  the  causes  which  have 
been  noticed,  and  by  other  events  in  the  Deckan,  which  cannot 
conveniently  be  embraced  by.  a  retrospective  sketch;  a  few  as¬ 
piring  individuals  laid  the  foundation  of  an  intermediate  order  of 
tilings,  which  in  the  central  districts  occupied  the  place  of  the 
late  government,  composing  a  series  of  smaller  states,  which  in¬ 
creased  or  diminished  in  power  and  territory  as  they  succeeded 
or  failed  in  their  alternate  usurpations.  To  the  northward  of 
Jug  Deo’s  domain  already  noticed,  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
new  stales  were  the-  Poligars  of  Chittledroogf,  Raidroog,  Har- 
ponneliy,  Tarikcra,  with  many  others  of  inferior  note,  whose 
united  cnorts  might  have  opposed  a  respectable  barrier  to  Mo¬ 
hammedan  encroachment,  if  united  efforts  could  be  expected 
from  restless  savages,  perpetually  occupied  by  intestine  quarrels; 


p.hotish 7,  Paleel  of  the  villages  of  Davulgaw,  I-Ieganee  and  Bara- 
dcc,  &c.  belonging  to  tlie  ancient  Taloolc  of  Poona."  He  had 
issue  livo  sons,'  Maulojec  and  Veenaujee,  who,  quarrelling  with 
tiie  cultivators  about  the  lands,  removed  from  thence  to  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Varoola,  near  Dowlatabad,  where  they  first  settled  as 
fanners  ;  and  subsequently  entered  as  foot  soldiers  into  the  per¬ 
sonal  guard  of  Jadoo  Row;  a  chief  who  held  a  considerable 
command  under  the  dynasty  of  Nizam  Sha.  In  this  situation 
Maulojee  was  gradually  promoted  to  ail  office  of  confidence  about 
the  person  ofliis  patron.  Maulojee  had  one  son,  Shahjee  * ;  and 
his  master,  Jadoo  Row,  a  daughter,  Jcgavoo.  One  day  when 
these  children,  being  respectively  of  the  ages  of  five  and  three 
years,  were  introduced  on  the  occasion  of  a  great  festival,  at 
which  all  the  relations  of  the  family  and  principal  officers  were 
assembled,  Jadoo  remarked  that  he  had  never  seen  children  so 
beautiful,  or  so  well  suited  to  each  other!  The  observation  was 
seized  by  Maulojee,  and  faintly  assented  to  by  .Tadoo  Row,  as 
an  affiance  of  marriage ;  but  the  wife  of  the  latter  was  enraged 
at  the  prospect  of  so  unequal  an  alliance :  and  Maulojee,  insist¬ 
ing  on  the  performance  of  a  pledge  thus  publicly  given,  was 
ultimately  discharged  from  the  service.  The  brothers  returned 
to  their  iormer  residence  at  Varoola  ;  where  the  accidental  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  hidden  treasure  enabled  them  to  enlarge  their  views, 
and  to  retaliate  the  insult  sustained  by  their  dismissal.  For  this 

•-  The  wife  (if  Mnnloiee  having  hem  long  childless,  made  her  vows  to  SMkS&ir, 


things.  Among  oilier  innovations  (lie  offices  and  Mahratta  CHAP, 
names  of  Dcshpondec,  Dcslunoolc,  Koolkurnce,  together  witli== 
the  Persian  designations  of  Canoongoe,  Scrishtadar.aad  number¬ 
less  other  novelties,  were 'then  introduced.  The  subordinate 
details  of  the  revenue  and  of  the  whole  civil  administration  in 
fiie  Deckan  had  generally  continued  in  the  hands  of  the  natives; 
but  when  we  look  back  on  the  subjugation  of  that  country,  for 
upwards  of  three  hundred  years,  by  the  most  rude  and  ferocious 
of  all  the  Mohammedan  tribes,  anil  reflect  on  the  numberless 
revolutions  of  that  terrible  period,  we  shall  not  be  prepared  to 
expect  a  system  of  government  distinguished  for  mildness  and 
forbearance.  Shahjee  was,  without  doubt,  a  man  of  consider¬ 
able  talents;  and  having  formed,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  the 
design  of  establishing  an  independent  government,  would  be 
desirous  of  conciliating  his  Hindoo  subjects;  and  certainly' 
observed  in  his  new  .  system  as  much  moderation  as  was  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  indispensable  object  of  collecting  a  largo  and 

rcmiLtcd  to  court,  and  the  remainder  form  an  accumulating  fund 
to  support  tlie  charges  of  future  rebellion.  Among  the  more 
brilliant  objects  of  Slialijce’s  ambition,  he  remembered  the  pa¬ 
trimony  from  which  his  grandfather  had  been  expelled,  and  had 
obtained  in  jageer  a  considerable  district,  including  Poona,  where 
lie  erected  a  respectable  residence;  and  when  detached  to  the 
south,  left,  tlicse  possessions  in  the  charge  of  a  confidential  tic- 
pendant,  named  Hadajcc  Punt;  witli  directions  to  procure,  if 
possible,  the  release  ofiiis  first  wife  and  her  son  Sevajec,  ant!  esta¬ 
blish  them,  with  a  suitable  provision,  in  flic  dwelling  which  lie 
had  prepared;  which  object  was  soon  afterwards  accomplished. 
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the  circumstances  of  the  subsequent  interview  are  related  with  CHAP, 
great  minuteness.  Sevajee  went  out  to  receive  his  father  with  all  r 
the  external  marks  of  allegiance  from  a  subject  to  his  sovereign,: 
Insisting  on  attending  him  on  foot  for  nearly  twelve  miles  till 
iheir  arrival  at  Poona;  and  the  state  and  splendour  of  Shahjce 
is  said  to  have  approached  royal  magnificence.  AVhen  he  en¬ 
tered  the  hall  of  public  audience,  after  visiting  his  family,  Seva- 
jee  look  his  father’s  slippers  from  his  servant,  and  stood  submis¬ 
sively  behind  him  until  compelled  by  Slmhjee  to  be  sealed  by 
his  side  with  suitable  demonstrations  of  affection  and  respect. 

J  have  omitted  to  ascertain  the  dale  of  the  death  of  Slia^ce*1, 
and  of  his  son  Sambojee-j',  the  elder  brother  of  Sevajee  by  the 
same  mother.  A  charitable  grant  from  Sambajce  in  the  district 
of  bangalore  is  dated  in.1650 ;  and  it  is  understood  that  Shahjce, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  court,  with  the  double  object  of 
slivilgthening  his  interests,  and  visiting  his  jageer  at  Poona  for 
the  express  purpose  of  meeting  his  son,  made  a  provisional  distri¬ 
bution  of  his  southern  possessions  among  his  other  sons  and  chief 
minister.  This  event,  in  a  note  in  the  Mackenzie  collection,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  a  manuscript  of  the  late  Colonel  Read,  is  stated  to 
have  occurred  m  1674:  and  if  that  date  be  correct,  it  unfolds  the 
fact  ol  his  having  adopted  at  this  period  the  singular  policy  of  af- 
Jecting  submission  m  Ins  own  person,  while  his  sons  were  assuming 
on  opposite  sides  of  tiic  peninsula  the  rank  of  sovereigns.  The 
sc  f  on  SI  lj  1  If  1  ted  1642; 
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Scva|ce,  who  in  1672  had  exacted  a  contribution  of  nine  hire, 
ol  pnaodas  from  the  tine'  of  Coiconda,  had  shortly  altcrwards, 
by  means  of  an  understanding  with  Madeira  Pundit,  lus  Hindoo 
minister,  formed  an  ofi'ensive  alliance  with  that  prince  against 
the  Mogul,  and  the  natural  ally  of  Golconda,  the  king  of  Vijeya- 
poor.  The  ultimate  and  secret  object  of  this  treaty  is  said  to 
have  been  the  final  expulsion  of  all  the  Mussulman  powers  from 
the  Deckan, -including  the  prince  who  was  party  to  the  alliance: 
but  wc  are  not  told  what  situation  Madenn  Pundit  was  to  oc¬ 
cupy'  as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  Sevajee  having  made  ali  his 
arrangements  to  guard  against  the  inconvenience  of  a  long 
absence,  directed  his  march  towards  Golconda  early'  in  1677,  at 
the  head  (as  stated  in  the  MS.)  of  forty  thousand  horse,  and  an 
equal  number  of  foot,  with  a  train  of  artillery.  Having  arrived  in1 
tire  neighbourhood  of  Bhaguagur,  now  called  Hyderabad,  early 
in  1677,  a  month  was  there  consumed  in  interview  s  of  state  with 
the  king,  in  consultations  with  the  minister  Madeira  Pundit,  and 
in  receiving,  with  a  heavy  equipment  of  ordnance  and  stores,  a 
small  auxiliary  force,  and  a  pecuniary  aid  for  tile  present  sup¬ 
port  of  the  army,  of  about  ten  lacs  of  pagodas  in  cash  and  va¬ 
luables.  It  is  difficult,  without  the  explanations  which  will  ensue, 
to  give  a  proper  designation  to  die  treacherous  combination  of 
open  and  secret  compact  which,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  1  have 
named  an  offensive  alliance.  Such  was  the  credulity  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  prince  of  Golconda,  that  he  was  induced  seriously  to 
believe  that  Sevajee,  who  five  years  before  had  given  abundant 
proof  of  superiority  at  the  gates  of  his  capital,  was  now  to  un¬ 
dertake  an  offensive  war,  not  merely'  as  a  subsidiary  ally,  but  in 
the  direct  and  avowed  capacity  of  an  obedient  officer  of  the 
state  of  Golconda ;  and  this  deception  he  continued  to  practise 
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Ncvnjec  begins  to  cast  about  for  plunder  over  the  whole  eoun- 
try  which,  on  the  23d  of  October,  is  described,  in  the  quaint 
language  of  those  times*  as  “  peeled  to  the  bones.”  Scvajce’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  cold-blooded  plunder  was  regulated  with  a  degree  of  skill 
and  viQilanee  winch  s'liffered  not  the  most  minute  article  of  theft 
or  robbery  to  escape  Ins  observation  and  control.  Ilis  extensive 
experience  m  the  discovciy  of  hidden  treasure,  aided,  without 
doubt,  m  important  cases  by  secret  intelligence,  enabled  him  to 
turret  Ins  detached  officers  to  the  most  probable  places  of  con¬ 
cealment.  The  general  correctness  of  his  conjectures'  (readily 
ascribed  by  the  Hindoos  to  the  supernatural  aid  which  they  seri- 
oadv  believed  lmn  to  possess),  was  transformed  into  the  belief  of 
his  being  able  to  give-  in  all  cases  an  unerring  direction  to  every 
treasure  of  every  nnvate  family;  and  this  tale  of  wonder  has  been 
presented,  with  little  variation,  to  the  credulity  of  Europe. 

After  the  capture  of  Ginjee,  the  object  of  next  importance 
was  the  siege  of  Vellore,  which  made  a  respectable  defence  from 
the  middle  of  May  until  the  end  of  September*;  and  in  the 
details  ol  the  siege,  which  are  preserved  in  the  manuscript  history, 
it  is  observable  that  the  fortified  posts  on  the  adjacent  bills  are 
distinguished  bv  the  Mahratta  names  which  they  at  present  bear, 
and  had  probably  received  from  his  father  Shahjee. 

fn  the  intermediate  period,  however,  the  conquests  of  Sevajee 
did  not  respect  the  territories  of  his  brother  Eecojee,  who,  aware 
of  l lie  danger  at  a  very  early  period,  had  prepared  for  defence, 
by  alliances  with  the  Naick  of  Madura  and  the  Raja  of  Mysoor; 
and  with  their  aid  opposed  an  active  resistance  to  the  progress  of 


.  extended  his  dominion  to  the  verge  of  the  western  hills  of  Bed- 
nore,  with  which  power  lie  seems  to  have  concluded  in  the  year 
1694  an  advantageous  peace,  which  left  him  in  possession  of 
most  of  his  conquests.  Thus  relieved  from  hostility  on  the  west; 
his  increasing  power  and  resources  encouraged  him,  after  a  few 
years  of  repose,  to  turn  again  his  attention  to  the  S.  E.,  and  to  plan 
the  conquest,  of  the  dominions  of  the  Naick  of  Madura,  com¬ 
mencing  his  operations  with  the  siege  of  the  important  town  of 
Trichinopoly.  In  the  intermediate  period,  since  the  acquisition 
of  Bangalore  in  1637,  Aurungzebc  had  found  sufficient  occupa¬ 
tion  in  the  conquest  of  the  Deckan.  -Neither  the  destruction  of 
the  monarchies  of  Vijeyapoor  and  Golconda,  the  death  of  Seva- 
jee,  nor  the  capture  and  cruel  murder  of  Sambajee  his  son,  in 
1691,  seemed  to  improve  the  prospects  of  that  emperor  for  the 
genera]  subjugation  of  the  south.  From  the  first  appearance  of 
Sevajee  as  an  independent  leader,  ins  armies  hod  been  recruited 
with  the  troops  ot  all  casts,  which  the  gorgeous  improvidence  of 
tlie  Mohammedan  kings  of  Dcckan  had  compelled  them  to  dis¬ 
charge  ;  or  by  the  direct  detection  of  those  m  actual  employ,  wiio 
were  chiefly  Mabrattas.  The  destruction  of  the  t  wo  last  of  these 
Mohammedan  states  left  two  considerable'5  armies  disbanded, 
unemployed,  and  seeking  lor  employment.  The  policy  ot  Au- 
rungzebe,  however  sagacious  111  many  instances,  could  not 
descend  to  the  contemplation  of  peril  from  the  dregs  ot  a  van¬ 
quished  people :  the  abuses,  now  grown  too  dangerous  to  be  at 
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bad  even  possessed.  The  curiosity  of  many  of  my  readers  may  be 
gratified  by  referring  to  the  annexed  map  descriptive  of  the  actual 

it  was  surrounded.  Such  of  them  as  may  desire  to  investigate 
the  valuation  to  which  I  have  adverted,  will  find  it  detailed  in  a 
convenient  form  in  Appendix,  No.  6. 

Before  proceeding  to  relate  the  remarkable  change  in  the 
actual  condition  of  the  landholders  of  Mysoor,  which  was  intro¬ 
duced  by  Chick  Deo  Raj,  and  forms  the  chief  feature  of  his  inte¬ 
rior  administration,  it  seems  necessary  to  take  an  extended  view 
of  the  question  of  proprietary  right,  in  order  that  these  changes 
may  be  more  clearly  understood.  The  local  regulation  alone  might 
be  comprised,  or  rather  dismissed,  in  a  short  superficial  narra¬ 
tive  ;  but  the  subject  involves  considerations  which  1  am  uiiwiiling 
to  pass  over  in  that  manner:  I  shall,  therefore,  in  a  separate 
chapter,  discuss  the  nature,  and,  as  far  as  is  practicable,  trace  the 
history  of  landed  property  in  India ;  and  as  in  the  investigation  of 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Preliminary  observations— The  term  “  landed  property'  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  from  the  mode  oj  possessing  it  untie)-  the  feudal  hrm—Oa- 
jection  to  the  employment  of  jettdal  terms— Origin  o}  “  landed  property 
according  to  Menu — the  Mohammedans— the  Roman  hrwuers — mean¬ 
ing  attached  to  the  term  in  this  work— Earliest  opinions  regarding  the 
state  oj  landed  property  in  India  derived  from  the  companions  oj  silc.v - 
ander — and  embassy  of  Megasthenes — collected  by  Strabo— and  Dio - 

servants  of  the  Bast-Imna  Comnany — authors  of  "  The  Husbandry  of 
Bengal " — of  “  Plans  for  British  India'' — n;  digest  of  Hindoo  hue — 
all  deny  the  existence  oj  private  landed  property — Reasons  for  dissenting 

tion  to  the  government  liable  to  no  change — examination  oj  ancient  mil  ha- 


landed  property  as  an  universal  principle  of  Hindoo  lam — neither  lung  nor 

neglecting  to  cultivate — and  the  land  itself  granted  by  the  lung — answered 
by  reference  to  the  text  or  the  larv  and  the  terms  of  tne  grants— Refer- 
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.  writers*  of  the  west.  “  Cultivated  land  is  the  property  of  him 
who  cut  away  the  wood,  or  who  first  cleaved  and  tilled  it:”  and 
the  exact:  coincidence  of  this  doctrine  with  that  of  the  early  Mo¬ 
hammedans  is  worthy  of  particular  remark.  “  Whosoever']-  culti¬ 
vates  waste  lands  docs  thereby  acquire  the  property  of  them;  a 
Zimmee  (infidel)  becomes  proprietor  of  them  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  a  Mussulman.”  The  general  idea  of  property,  delivered  by 
the  Roman  lawyers and  adopted  into  all  the  codes  of  Europe, 
is 'that  of  simple,  uniform,  and  absolute  dominion  ;  but  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  the  notion  of.  absolute  dominion  is  to  be  understood 
with  considerable  limitations.  The  idea  of  absolute  dominion  over 
any  thing  which  we  possess,  is  altogether  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  society,  which  necessarily  venders  all  our  possessions 
conditional :  property,  whether  moveable  or  immoveable,  even  the 
disposal  of  our  time,  and  of  our  personal  labour,  the  most  valu¬ 
able  of  our  property,  and  the  most  unquestionably  our  own,  are 
all  of  them  liable  to  the  conditions  and  restrictions  prescribed  by 
the  community  to  which  we  belong,  or  by  the  person  or  persons 
representing  or  governing  that  community.  At  the  very  period  when 
Justinian  was  employed  in  the  compilation  of  the  laws  to  whiclnve 
lan  e  adverted,  many  of  these  persons  described  as  possessing  im- 


husbandman  of  India  carried  home  just  as  much  of  his  crop  as  C 
was  sufficient  for  the  subsistence  of  the  year,  and  burned  «?2  = 

succcding  year  ;  that  Diodorus  affirms  famine  to  be  unknown  in 
India  ;  that  Arrian  and  Strabo  affirm  slavery,  which  is  universal 
ill  every  part  of  India,  to  have  no  existence  there  *  ;  and,  finally, 
that  Strabo  bimseli  stigmatizes  as  retailers  of  fables  Nearchus, 
Onesicritus,  and  Megasthcncs,  whom  in  other  places  he  cites  as 
his  authorities:  while  Diodorus  and  Strabo  are, carefully  quoted 
to  shew  that  the  whole  -|-  property  of  the  soil  was  vested  in 
the  king,  who  received  as  proprietor  a  fourth  part  of  the  produce. 
With  the  aid  of  more  direct  and  perfect  modes  of  interpreting  the 
pom  pous  phraseology  of  the  east,  which  styles  its  monarchs  the 
lords,  and  its  priests  the  gods  of  the  earth,  the  inference  of  these 
authors,  whether  strictly  correct  or  otherwise,  was  very  fairly  Re¬ 
ducible  from  the  translations  which  they  would  probably  receive 
of  these  terms  ;  and  a  stranger  who  should  receive  from  an  Eng¬ 
lish  lawyer  an  explanation  of  the  king’s  fictitious  rights  under  the 
feudal  system,  without  enquiry  into  the  substantial  fact,  would 
probably  receive  a  similar  impression  regarding  the  property  of 
land  in  England  It  will  lie  seen  hereafter,  that  in  conformity 
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in  communities  for  the  purpose  of  reciprocally  adnimistcrino 
=  to  each  other’s  wants:  1.  the  Goud,  Poloil,  Muccudditn,  or 
Mundil  (as  lie  is  named  in  different  languages),  is  the  judge  and 
magistrate;  2.  the  Curnum,  Shanboag,  or  Putwarce,  is  the 
register;  3.  the  Taliary  or  Sthulwar,  and,  4.  the  Totie,  are  se¬ 
verally  the  watchmen  of  the  village  and  of  the  crops  :  5.  the 
Neerguntee  distributes  the  water  of  the  streams  or  reservoirs  in 
just  proportion  to  the  several  fields ;  6.  the  Jotishee,  or  Josliee, 
or  astrologer,  performs  the  essential  service  of  announcing  the 

unfolding  the  lucky  or  unlucky  days  mid  hours  for  all  the  ope¬ 
rations  of  farming :  7.  the  smith,  and  8.  carpenter,  frame  the  rude 
instruments  of  husbandry,  and  the  ruder  dwelling  of  the  farmer; 
9.  the  potter  fabricates  the  only  utensils  of  the  village  ;  10.  the 
washerman  keeps  clean  the  few  garments  which  are  spun,  and 
sometimes  woven,  in  the  family  of  the  farmer,  or  purchased  at 
the  nearest  market ;  11.  the  barber  contributes  to  the  cleanliness, 
and  assists  in  the  toilet,  of  the  villagers;  12.  the.  silversmith *, 
marking  the  approach  of  luxury,  manufactures  the  simple  orna¬ 
ments  with  which  they  delight  to  bedeck  their  wives  and  their 
daughters:  and  these  twelve  officers  (Barra  bullowuttee,  or  Ay- 
angadee),  or  requisite  members  of  the  community,  receive  the 
compensation  of  their  labour,  either  m  allotments  of  land  from  the 
corporate  stock,  or  in  fees,  consisting  ol  fixed  proportions  of  (lie 
crop  of  every  farmer  in  the  village.  In  some  instances  the  lands 
of  a  village  are  cultivated  m  common,  anti  the  crop  divided  in 

of  the  community,  who  frequently  fills  also  tile  office  of  schoolmaster. 
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by  the  elegant  Hindoo  drama  of  Sacontala*  written, -j-  probably, 
two  centuries  after  the  expedition  of  Alexander  ;  it  is  universally 
recognized  in  all  writings,  and  of  general  notoriety  among  Hin¬ 
doos  of  every  description  :  in  one  word,  I  have  never  met  with  a 
Hindoo  farmer  of  ordinary  capacity  that  was  ignorant  of  the 
kic-t ;  and  wc  shall  hereafter  lind  that  it  was  promulgated  as  the 
law  oS  the  south  of  India  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  public  officer  who,  in  a  luminous  and  most  able  report, 
Isas  assured  us  §  that  “  the  lands  of  Canara  have  for  ages  been 
private  property,  and  that  the  landed  property  of  that  province  is 
both  more  ancient  and  more  perfect  than  that  of  England,  has 
staved  wuh  equal  confidence  that  ||  “  private  property  has  never 
existed  m  India,  excepting  on  the  Malabar  coast.”  The  reasons 
t  i  to  incient  authorities  on  which  this  opinion  is  founded 
appear  to  be.  1st.  that  if  only  a  sixth  were  taken  as  the  share  of 
the  government,  the  property  would  be  so  perfect  that  the  fine 
prescribed  by  Menu  for  a  proprietor  neglecting  to  cultivate  his 


.  or  the  eastern  country  below  the  Ghauts,  now  erroneously  named 
=  the  Carnatic,  abundance  of  ancient  inscriptions  exist,  in  which 
revenue  is  bestowed  by  the  king;.  and  very  many,  indeed,  in 
which  land  is  bestowed  on  a  temple  by  tine  individual  proprietor. 
■In  several  remarkable  documents,  which  will  hereafter  be  parti¬ 
cularly  described,  the  whole  detail  is  related  of  the  purchase  of 
land  at  a  public  auction  from  a  proprietor  who  is  named ;  and 
according  to  the  exact  injunction  of  the  institutes  and  digest,  of 
assembling  the  whole  of  the  township  to  recognise  the  validity  of 
the  sale,  and  the  amount  of  the  thing  sold.  I  shall  be  ready  to 
admit  that  the  royal  grants  in  Ilindostan  and  the  centre  of  the 
southern  peninsula  confer  the  land,  whenever  the  advocates  of 
regal  proprietary  right  shall  be  prepared  to  concede  that  they  con¬ 
fer  the  sky  also,  for  both  are  specially  given  in  a  hundred  in¬ 
stances  ;  to  one  of  which,  as  being  open  to  public  reference,  I  shall 
confine  my  observations.  *  “  I  give  the  earth  and  the  sky  as  long 
as  the  sun  and  the  moon  shall  last but  the  very  same  grant,  in 
the  preceding  part  of  that  paragraph,  details  the  things  given  to 
be,  as  I  conceive,  the  rights  which  the  king  derives  from  the  vil¬ 
lage  or  township  described  ;  closing  the  enumeration  with  the 
words,  and  “  all  that  has  been  possessed  by  the  servants  of  the 
Raja."  In  a  succeeding  paragraph  the  thing  given  is  placed  be¬ 
yond  all  doubt.  “  Let  all  his  neighbours,  and  all  who  till  the 
land,  be  obedient  to  my  commands.  What  you  have  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  perform  and  pay,  do  it  unto  him  in  all 
things.”  The  tiling  alienated  was  the  revenue,  or  the  royalties; 
nothing  else  could  be  alienated  by  the  krng.  In  the  grant  which 
we  have  noticed,  he  alienates  the  revenues  of  a  township  ;  and  .1 


seei  in  ancient  royal  grant  (which  are  always  forre- 
cxccpting  of'onc  or  more  townships,  or  of  a  pov-- 
t  si  p,  whose  limits  on  every  side  are  exactly  dc- 
1  1  I  t  of  land  already  in  culture,  and  paying  revenue. 

I  ue  Lvamm  grantee  would  reject  as  a  meager  compliment  the 
gut  ol  waste  land,  destitute  of  inhabitants  to  till  it,  of  which 
1  c  a}  1  c  procured  without  obligation:  he  would  accept 
sn  in  this  instrument,  the  right  to  a  revenue 
t  payable  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  township  or  part 
1  ]  and  indeed,  on  a  close  examination  of  all  the 
possible  beginnings  of  regal  proprietary  right,  we  shall  find  it  not 
only  difficult  to  prove,  but  equally  perplexing  distinctly  to  ima¬ 
gine.  the  existence  of  landed  property  in  a  king,  that  had  not  pre¬ 
viously  been  the  landed  property  of  a  subject.  I  shall  conclude 
tins  branch  of  the  subject  with  an  extract  from  a  Mohammedan 
law  authority,  which  shall  be  hereafter  quoted  at  greater  length. 
■■  Inheritance  is  annexed  to  property ;  and  he  who  has  the  tribute 
’  from  the  land  has  no  property  in  the  land  :  hence  it  is  known 
that  the  king  has  no  right,  to  grant  the  land  which  pays  tribute, 
but  that  he  may  grant  the  tribute  arising  from  it/' 

Before  proceeding  to  trace  what  can  yet  be  discovered  of  the 
history  of  landed  property  in  India  from  the  age  of  Menu  to  the 
present  day,  in  which  the  invalidity  of  these  two  objections  will 
be  farther  illustrated,  it  may  be  useful  in  a  rapid  sketch  to  exa¬ 
mine  whether  any  thing  exists  relative  to  the  condition  of  the  oc¬ 
cupants  of  land,  in  the  early  history  of  other  countries,  so  ma- 
icnahy  differing  from  that  described  in  the  institutes  and  the  di¬ 
vest.  as  to  justify  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn,  indi- 


took  up  “  the  fifth  part  of  the  land  of  Egypt  in  the  seven  plente¬ 
ous  years.”  The  fifth  must  consequently  have  been  his  established  - 
share:  and  after  the  supposed  purchase  by  Pharaoh  of  all  the 
lands  and  all  the  people  of  Egypt,  in  return  for  food  during  the 
lain  me.  the  filth  only  was  the  share  which  he  continued  to  exact. 

'  hope  to  be  pardoned  by  biblical  critics  for  the  presumption 
o!  oilcring  a  short  observation  on  this  transaction.  The  learned 
.iJhwkstone  ”  is  of  opinion  that  Pharaoh  in  this  instance,  like  the 
rcudal  sovereigns  of  later  days,  acquired  the  allodial  rights,  and 
granted  back  the  land  as  a  benofwium  or  feud :  and  the  very 
acute  investigator  of  the  principles of  Asiatic  monarchies 
thinks,  that  by  the  latter  part  of  the  transaction,  Joseph  had 
onlv  bound  the  husbandmen  more  strongly  to  the  obligation  of 
lHiViwr  the  established  tax  to  the  sovereign.  If  the  passage  is  to 
lie  literally  interpreted,  the  people  of  Egypt  were  free  men  and 
proprietors  of  the  land:  by  tliis  transaction  they  divested  tliem- 

man  seriously  believe,  that  so  fatal  a  revolution  had  taken  place 
m  the  personal  liberty  and  fixed  property  of  a  whole  people,  and 
vet  that  their  relation  towards  the  sovereign  remained  unaltered 
in  all  ns  essential  characters?  They  paid  the  same  taxes  as  be¬ 
fore:  and  as  tar  as  the  sacred  text  informs  us,  possessed  their 
land  virtually  on  the  same  conditions  as  before.  Sovereigns  do 
not  usually  enslave  their  subjects,  and  acquire  their  property ,  with¬ 
out  a  more  substantial  object  in  view  than  to  restore  their  liberty 
and  property.  The  chief  difficulty  appeals  to  me  to  be  solved, 
by  adverting .  to  the  figurative  language  in  which  the  most  fa- 
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•  to  the  frontier,  regarding  whose  particular  quality  the  annotators' 
=  seem  only  to  be  so  far  agreed,  that  none  but  those  who  were 
wealthy  possessed  horses  *.  The  very  fact,  indeed,  which  has  been 
so  often  adduced  to  illustrate  the  perfect  equality  of  the  citizens 
of  Sparta;  namely,  that  those  who  had  no  chariots  or  horses 
were  entitled  to  demand  the  use  of  these  conveniences  from  such 
of  their  neighbours  as  possessed  them;  is  in  itself  an  incontro¬ 
vertible  proof  of  open  and  distinguished  inequality.  That  Ly- 
curgus,  like  other  enthusiasts,  may  have  indulged  in  the  dream  of 
perfect  and  permanent  equality;  that,  aided  by  a  faction  of 
armed  adherents,  lie  f  accomplished  the  forcible  plunder  of  his 
respectable  fellow  citizens  for  the.  purpose  of  dividing  the  spoil 
among  the  needy ;  and:  even  that  all  this  may  have  been  honestly 
intended,  is  not  absolutely  incredible ;  but  those  who  believe  in  the 
reality  and  the  permanence  of  institutions  so  evidently  contrary 
to  the  nature  of  things,  and,  as  I  think,  to  a  fair  examination  of 
historical  facts,  must  possess  either  a  grasp  of  comprehension,  or 
an  extent  of  credulity,  which  I  am  altogether  unable  to  reach. 

The  unsatisfactory  result  of  our  enquiries  regarding  the  state 
of  landed  property  in  Sparta  is  not  much  relieved  by  a  superior 
degree  of  information  with  respect  to  Athens.  Solon  found  it 
necessary  by  sundry  edicts  to  force  t  the  people  to  till  and  culti¬ 
vate  their  lands  which  lay  neglected.  Tor  the  reasons  which 
have  formerly  been  assigned,  it  is  probable  that  the  state  received 
a  proportion  of  the  crop ;  but  the  fact  is  not  positively  confirmed 
by  any  thing  which  1  have  been  able  to  discover  in  the  subse- 
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The  history  of  the  details  of  revenue  under  the  emperors  CHAP, 
cannot  be  easily  traced.  The  canon  Frumentarius,  which  is  as-  .  ■■■  .= 
cribed  to  Augustus,  seems  to  have  fixed  the  proportions'*  of  corn 
and  other  supplies  in  kind  to  be  furnished  by  the  several  pro¬ 
vinces;  and  the  mode  in  which  these  proportions  and  other  pay¬ 
ments  were  distributed  into  capita  is  amply  and  clearly  described 
by  Mr.  Gibbon,  without  enabling  ns  to  judge  by  farther  detail 
whether  any  material  changes  were  introduced  in  the  later  periods 
of  the  Roman  empire  with  regard  to  the  proportions  of  the  crop 
paid  by  the  individual  husbandman.  It  is  not  credible  that  the 
payment  of  so  small  a  portion  as  one  tenth  of  the  crop  could 
have  excited  the  grievous  complaints  of  oppression  which  were 
re-echoed  front  all  the  provinces :  the  right  of  inspection  and 
interference  to  ascertain  the  extent,  of  cultivation  which  the 
decumanus  unquestionably  possessed,  involved,  under  the  loose 
government  of  the  Roman  provinces,  the  power  to  do  more ;  and 
the  direct  interest  of  the  farmer  or  officer  of  the  revenue  to  use 
compulsory  means  for  the  extension  of  culture,  is  a  source  of 
oppression  which,  exclusively  of  other  exactions  j-,  must  every 
where  produce  similar  effects.  Tlx;  husbandman  of  Italy  or  India, 
whether  proprietor  or  farmer,  whether,  like  the  Roman,  paying  a 
tenth,  or,  like  the  Indian',  a  sixth,  would  he  incessantly  goaded 

the  early  anil,  promising  part  of  his  reign,  was  elegantly  complimented  as  the 

*  When  these  were  not  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  the  city  anJ  the  army,  the 

considered  as  oppressive.  But  man,  p.  42. 

t  The  cella,  a  tax  to  furnish  provisions  for  the  tables  of  the  prxtors  and  pro- 
consuls,  would  necessarily  involve  great  abuses. 


.  to  cultivate,  so  long  as  the  power  and  the  interest  were  united 
-  which  we  have  described  to  exist.  We  find  the  English  husband¬ 
man,  whether  proprietor  or  farmer,  frequently  declining  to  raise 
corn  on  his  tytheable  land  :  lie  would  be  compelled  to  do  this 
if  the  person  entitled  to  receive  the  ty the  possessed  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  decumanus.  Fines -for.  neglecting  to  cultivate 
can  only  illustrate  the  ruinous  principle  of  the  tax,  without,  fur¬ 
nishing  any  conclusive  inference  for  or  against  the  existence  of 
private  property  in  the  land. 

The  barbarous  principle  of  international  law,  which  has  been 
above  described,  seems  to  have  continued  during  every  period  of 
the  Soman  history;  and  a  remarkable  example  occurs  under  the 
eastern  empire  so  late  as  A.  D.  536,  when  the  soldiers  of  Africa, 
under  Solomon  the  general  of  Justinian,  having  married  the  wives 
and  daughters  of  the  vanquished  Vandals,  claimed  the  lands  also 
which  formerly  belonged  to  their  new  spouses,  and  mutinied  to 
obtain  them.  Solomon  replied,  “  that  he  did  not  refuse  slaves 
.and  moveables  as  spoils  to  the  soldier.;  but  the  lands  lie  alleged 
to  belong  to  the  emperor  .and  the  state  which  fed  them,  and  gave 
■them  the  quality  of  soldiers;  not.  to  conquer  for  themselves  the 
lands  taken  by  barbarians  from  the  empire,  but  to  recover  them 
for  the  treasury  from  which  they  were  paid* 

It  may  hence  be  fairly  risked,  as  an  apology  for  the  errors 
■of  those  ancient  authors  who  affirm  all  land  in  India  to  be  the 
property  of  the  state,  that  they  came  to  tile  consideration  of  the 
subject  with  minds  familiarized  and  predisposed  to  the  doctrine, 
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on  mankind,  endeavoured  to  expiate  his  offences  by  resigning  CHAP, 
the  greater  part  of  his  revenues  to  the  priesthood.  The  * * * §  insa-  -  ■ 
tiable  Bramins  thus  become  possessejssed  of  all  that  he  had  the 
power  to  bestow,  began  artftilly  and  incessantly  to  urge  the  best 
possible  reasons  for  new  conquests,  in’ order  that  they  might  have 
new  grants:  and  the  sovereign,  disgusted.  4.  their  unfeeling  ra¬ 
pacity,  undertook  the  conquest  of  Kerala-)-  and  Concan  for  the 
express  purpose  of  getting  for  ever  rid  of  them,  prohibiting  any 
Brarnin  on  pain  of  death  from  following  him  into  those^ountries. 

His  new  dominions  being  provided  with  no  separate  order  of 
priesthood,  Parasa.  Rama  founded  the  cast  of  the  Concan  + 
Bramins,  who  are  to  this  day  disclaimed  as. such  by  those  of*  the 
rest  of  India.  They  compose  a  large  portion  of  the  ruling  cha¬ 
racters  in  the  Mahratta  state;  and  in  their  various  predatory  in¬ 
cursions'  into  other  countries  are  stated  to  seek  with  avidity  for 
the  copies.  ofia  .woftedtMatamings^the  higtory^  qf  their; origin,  for  . 
the  purpose  of  destroying  it  :  and  the  eastern  Bramins  affirm  -that 

*  This  ^interpretation  of  the  fable  was  chiefly  suggested  to  me  by  the  present 
■minister  of  Mysoor.  '  ,  ■ 

t  Kerala,  as  already  explained,  is  the  ancient  name  of  the  western  tract  below 
the  ghauts,  which  comprises  the  modern  countries  of  Travancore,  Malabar,  and 
Canara."  Concan,  the  northern  extension  of  the  low  country,,  is  well  known. 

The  fable  relates  that,  perehtAi  on  the  summit  of  the  bills  which  were  then  washed 
by  the  sea,  he  hogged  a  new  .country  from  the  god  of  the  ocean,  who  caused  that 
element  to  recede  from  the  breadth  to  be  measured  by  the  flight  of  the  suppliant’s 
arrow.  The  country,. it  seems,  was  not  only  created,  but  peopled  with  savages, 
whpm  Parasarama  is  made  to  hunt  and  domesticate  for  the  service  of  his  future 
priesthood.  ,  ' 

t  According  to  the  fable,  he  created  them  by  restoring  to  life  the  putrid  bodies 
of  some  men  drowned  in  a  river  ;  or,  according  to  more  general  tradition,  of  ship-  0 
wrecked  mariners;  indicating,  apparently,  the  fact  of  foreign  origin,  which  their 
appearance  at  this  day  does  got  much  discredit.  * 

§  Whether  real  or  fabulous  I  do  not  know. 
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CitAP.  the  orders  for  this  purpose  given  to  their  illiterate  troops  have 
-  produced  a  large  and  indiscriminate  destruction  of  manuscripts. 
In  the  decline  of  life  Parasama  was  visited  by  renewed  com¬ 
punctions,  and  again  sought  for  expiation  in  a  complete  sur¬ 
render  of  his  new  kingdom  to  his  new  priesthood.  Under  this 
hierarchy  *thc  prescijbed  portion  of  onc-sixth  of  the  produce 
was  allotted  for  the  support  of  the  government.  No  distinct 
means  appear  at  present  to  exist  of  tracing  the  -f- history  of  -this 
country  from  this  period  until  the  year  970,  when  a  sovereign  of 
the  country  embraced  the  Mohammedan  faith,  and  retiring  to 
Mecca,  divided  his  dominions  among  his  officers  or  subordinate 
chiefs 

The  whole  country  now  distinguished  in  our  maps  by  the 
names  of  Malabar  and  Travancore  was  thus  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  petty  clans,  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
paying  little  or  no  tax  to  their  respective  chieftains,  but  that  of 
constant  military  service.  The  Raja  of  Travancore  was  one  of 
these  insignificant  chiefs,  and,  the  ancestor  of  the  Indian  hero  of 
Camocns  then  possessed  no  inheritance  but  his  sword.  With 
the  variations  arising  from  the  increase  of  some  little  states  by  the 
subjugation  of  others,  Malabar  was  found  nearly  in  the  state 
which  has  been  lightly  sketched,  when  subdued  by  Ilyder. 
Under  that  dynasty  the  efforts  of  the  government  were  constantly 
directed  to  the  forcible  reduction  of  these  chiefs,  and  to  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  the  same  system  of  revenue  which  prevailed  in  the 

t  The  Mackenzie  collection  is  rapidly  enlar^ng  hi  materials  for  the  history  of 
the  three  ancient  dynasties  of  Chcrun,  Cholnn,  and  Pandian,  which  atdiffereot 
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rest  of  the  dominions  of  Nyder.  The  northern  and  more  itiac-  CHAP. 

cossible  parts  of  Malabar  continued  to  oppose  a  successful  re-  — - 

sistance ;  but  the  more  open  southern  districts,  where  armies 
could  act  with  effect,  would  (in  the  opinion  of  a  *  member  of  the 
board  of  revenue,  who  has  lately  visited  tire  province)  “  in  a 
few  years  have  paid  the  whole  rent  to  the  Circar  ;  they  would 
have  lost  their  property  in  the  land,  and  have  virtu^ly  become 
farmers  like  the  Rayets  in  the  .ceded  districts ;  but  Cotiote  and 
the  northern  districts  of  Malabar  were,  never  thoroughly  subdued 
by  the  Mysoor  government,  and  it  is  only  now  that  we  arc  be¬ 
ginning  to  establish  our  authority  there.  The  strength  of  the 
country  has  enabled  the  people  to  defend  their  rent  and  remain 
landlords.  Perhaps  the  strength  of  the  country  along  the  ghauts 
is  the  true  cause  of  the  existence  of  private  property  in  the  soil, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Bednore,  Canara,  Malabar,  and  Travan- 
core,  not  only  claim, -but  have*been  generally  ready  to  support  by 
force  of  arms.  It  would  most  likely  have  existed  everywhere, 
but  in  other  parts  of  India  armies’of  horse  could  carry  into  exe¬ 
cution  the  immediate  orders  of  a  despot,  who  never  admitted  of 
private  property,  because  his  wants  incited,  and  his  power 
enabled,  him  to  draw  the  whole  landlord’s  reut.” 

Private  property  in  Malabar  and  Travancore  is  distinguished 
by  the  emphatical  word  Junmum  f-,  “  a  term  bearing  the  express 
signification  of  birthright.”  The  various  gradations  of  mortgage, 
temporary  transfer,  and  conditional  possession  (as  +  described  in 

*  Mr.  Thackray’s  report  on  a  personal  inspection  of  Malabar,  Canara,  and  the'  . 
ceded  districts  in  1806-7  ;  a  performance  of  great  force,  and  full  of  clear  views  and 
just  thinking. 

f  Colonel  Macaulay’s  excellent  report  oh  the  lands  of  Travancore. 

t  A  very  satisfactory  and  clear  general  account  of  Junmum  may  be  found  in 


pendent/’  when  employed  to  describe  the  qualities  ot‘  property, 
can  in  point  of  fact  be  considered  no  otherwise  than  merely 
relative  terms :  and  that  it  is  not  the  abstract  right,  bat  the  prac¬ 
tical  protection,  which  is  wanting  tinder  an  arbitrary  sovereign, 
tie  have  however  shewn  the  existence  not  only  of  a  definite  right, 
but  of  a  definite  law  for  its  protection,  which  never  had  been 
repealed,  excepting  by  the  infamous  Mohammedan  precept  of 
seizing  property  as  a  remuneration  for  sparing  life.  However 
tliis  may  be,  the  doctrine  defended  by  the  government  was  decided 
in  the  affirmative;  viz.  that  the  occupants  ofiand  in  India  “can* 
establish  no  more  right  of  inheritance  in  respect  to  the  soil,  than 
tenantry  upon  an  estate  in  England  can  establish  a  right  to  the 
land  by  hereditary  residence  ;  ”  and  the  Meerass  of  a  villager  was 
defined  to  be  “  a  preference  of  cultivation  derived  from  hereditary 

Tins  decision  necessarily  became  the  rule  of  conduct  to  all 
subordinate  boards  and  officers:  and  in  U99  we  find' the  board 
of  revenue  in  a  report  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the 
system  of  Bengal,  affirming  for  the  government,  and  denying  to 
the  inhabitants,  all  property  in  the  soil ;  and  unfolding  a  slight 
glance  at  the  difficulties  with  which  they  were  surrounded  in  the 
remarkable  phraseology  of  “  proprietary  f  indefeasible  fees  of 
hereditary  cultivators.” 

Early  in  1800  orders  were  issued  to  the  collectors  to  make 
tlie  requisite  preparatory  arrangements  for  dividing  the  country 
into  estates,  for  the  purpose  of  being  sold  to  persons  to  be  deno¬ 
minated  Zemindars :  and  some  of  these  officers  had  the  courage 
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tied  “  that  the  Meerassdar  is  the  actual  proprietor”  and  the  tenant 
a  very  distinct  person,  the  Pijacarec ,  -who  cultivates  the  land  of 
another  on  condition  of  receiving  a  portion  of  the  produce.  “If” 
says  the  collector,  “he  (the  Meerassdar)  had  only  a  right  to  cul¬ 
tivate,  or  only  a  preference  in  the  cultivation,  it  would  be  equally 
to  him  as  to  the  Pyacaree  a  thing  of  no  real  value;  whereas  the 
Meerassdar  sells,  mortgages,  gives  away,  or  leaves  his  lands  to  his 
posterity,  which  the  other  cannot.”  “  Meerass  then,”  he  adds  in 
another  place,  “is  the  ultimate  and  the  largest  interest  that  they 
can  covet  or  have  in  their  lands  ;  and  if  it  bears  a  construction 
different  from  that  which  I  have  always  given  it,  and  which  it  has 
in  the  acceptation  of  the  natives  themselves,  I  can  only  hope  to  be 
excused  from  having  mistaken  the  rights  of  government  by  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  illusion.”  Under  a  government  certainly 
of  as  much  purity  as  ever  directed  the  affaire  of  any  state,  it  is 
truly  wonderful  that  no  effect  whatever  should  have  been  pro¬ 
duced  by  these  powerful  and  eloquent  appeals.  In  this  latter 
report,  however,  and  in  several  others  on  the  condition  of  the 
company’s  jageer,  I  recognize  the  state  of  things  which  has  already 
been  noticed  in  Canara:  the  occupants  clung  to  the  property  as 
long. as  any  proprietor’s  share  was  left;  and  at  length,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  the  Pyacarecs  are  stated  generally  to  have  received 
a  larger  share  of  the  crop  in  return  for  their  labour  than  the 
proprietors  who  cultivated  their  own  lands.  The  latter  were  pro¬ 
bably  capable  of  bearing  large  exactions,  rather  than  desert  their 
patrimony:  they  discovered  the  distinction,  and  began  to  disavow 
teen  j>j.eerass  or  Canyatchcc ,  and  to  enter  themselves  on  the  books 
as  Pyacarecs ,  wno  are  free  to  labour  where  they  please.  Property,, 
it  would  seem,  had'  been  absorbed  in  the  exactions  of  the  govern- 


.  the  ancient  constitution  of  the  countiy,  appears  to  me  not.  worth 
considering  at  the  present  clay.  1  think  it  a  fortunate  circum¬ 
stance  that  the  right. 'does  at  present  exist,  whether  it  originated 
in  encroachment  on  the  sovereign's  right,  in  a  wise  and  formal 
abrogation  of  those  rights,  or  in  institutions  coeval  with  the 
remotest  antiquity.  It  is  fortunate  that  at  a  moment  when  we 
are  consulting  on  the  means  of  establishing  the  property  and 
•welfare  of  the  numerous  people  of  these  provinces,  wc  find  the 
lands  of  the  country  iu  the  hands  of  men  who  feel  and  under¬ 
stand  the  full  lights  and  advantages  of  possession,  who  have 
enjoyed  them  in  a  degree  more  or  less  secure  before  the  British 
name  was  known  in  India,  and  who,  in  consequence  of  them, 
have  rendered  populous  and  fertile  the  extensive  provinces  of 
Tanjorc  and  Trichinopoly  *. 

The  class  of  proprietors  to  whom  I  allude  are  not  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil ;  the  far  greater  mass 
of  them  till  their  lands  by  the  means  of  hired  labourers,  or  by  a 
class  of  people  termed  Pullerst  who  are  of  the  lowest  cast,  and  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  slaves  of  the  soil.  The  landed  property 
of  these  provinces  is  divided  and  subdivided  in  every  possible 
degree;  there  arc  proprietors  of  four  thousand  -j-  acres,  of  four 
hundred  acres,  of  forty  acres,  and  of  one  acre. 
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same  causes  may  have  effected  its  entire  extinction  in  many  pails 
of  Bengal.  The.  political  and  official  relations  of  the  English 
government  ivere  long  anti  generally  confined  to  intercourse  with 
Mohammedan  authorities  ;  the  lew  Hindoos  of  consequence  with 
whom  the}'  communicated  were  either  usurpers  or  official  ser¬ 
vants,  brought  up  in  the  trammels  of  Mohammedan  principles 
and  forms,  which  had  long  superseded  the  ancient  constitution 
of  the  country.  Our  first  impressions  and  prejudices  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  these  impure  sources,  and  the  ancient  Hindoo  law 
was  concealed  by  an  impenetrable  veil  which  lias  not  yet  been 
entirely  removed. 

The  perplexity  (and,  without  meaning  disrespect,  it  is  not  of 

great  personages  who  established  what  is  called  the  permanent 
settlement  of  Bengal,  seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen  from  viewing 
the  condition  of  the  people  through  the  medium  of  Moham¬ 
medan  institutions.  Although  the  royalties  of  the  very  ground 
on  which  these  eminent  men  conducted  this  important  contro¬ 
versy5  were  granted  by  a  Mohammedan  prince,  on  the  express 
condition  that  the  English  company  should  purchase  the  thirty- 
eight  villages  of  which  the  grant  was  composed,  from  the  orenerj-j- 
(not  the  owner),  neither  of  these  personages  could  perceive  any 
claim  to  the  property  of  the  soil,  excepting  in  the  sovereign  or 
the  Zemindar;  and  both  were  agreed  in  recognizing  the  rights  of 

*  The  object  under  discussion  was  whether  the  demand  of  government  on  the 
this  measure  until  they  should  be  better  informed  !  herd  Cornwallis  supported  the 


the  king  nor  the  Zemindar  is  the  proprietor. 

At  a  very  early  period  of  the  company’s  government  in  Ben¬ 
gal,  Mr.  Verelst,  when  charged  with  the  collections  of  the  pro¬ 
vince  of  Chittagong,  looking  at  the  condition  of  the  people,  with 
that  sound  plain  common  sense  which  distinguished  his  charac¬ 
ter,  and  not  through  the  medium  of  Mohammedan  institutions, 
confirmed  the  rights  which  he  found  the  people  actually  to  pos¬ 
sess,  of  transmitting  and  alieuating  their  landed  property  by  iuhe- 


mcni  of  land,  as  taught  in  all  the  (Mala  Smirtis)  Sasters  or  text  CHAP, 
books,  and  particularly  inculcated  in  the  treatise*  locally  in  use,== 
which  condemns  the  Raja  who  shall  augment  the  assessment  to 
miamv  \n  this  world,  and  the  pains  of  hell  in  the  next/'  The 
ancient  Candaiam  or  money  rent  of  the  land,  probably  established 


;ncn<  nl  V]|eyaiHiggur,  is  well  known  at  this  day, and  in  some  of 
ihe  districts  continues  to  be  distinguished  in  the  village  accounts; 
although,  irom  the  incessant  convulsions  of  the  countiy,  the  record 
oi  the  details  of  the  original  settlement  is  perhaps  irrecoverably 
lost.  It  is  certain  that  the  total  amount  of  the  new  impositions  is 
considered,  at  tins  lime,  generally  to  equal  the  ancient  Candaiam  ; 
and  although  m  all  general  imposts  glaring  irregularities  will  be 
iound.  io  prevail,  the  average  assessment  of  lands  paying  a  fixed 
money  vent  is  now  reckoned  one-third -j~  of  the  produce,  and  the 
ancient  Candaiam  one-sixth*. 

Although  general  opinion  may  be  considered,  in  this  case,  to 
constitute  as  good  evidence  as  any  that  can  be  obtained  from 
calculations  depending  on  elements  in  their  nature  so  fluctuating 
and  uncertain  as  the  money  price  of  grain,  the  varying  expences 
of  agriculture,  and  the  average  increase  on  the  seed,  I  am  aware 
that  political  economists  will  expect  some  attempt  to  discover 


obeisance  were  desired  to  retire  to  a  place,  where,  according  to 
custom,  they  expected  to  find  refreshments  prepared  at  the  cx- 
pencc  of  the  Raja.  Expert  executioners  were  in  waiting  in  the 
square,  and  every  individual  in  succession  was  so  skilfully  be¬ 
headed,  and  tumbled  into  the  pit,  as  to  give  no  alarm  to  those 
who  followed,  and  the  business  of  the  public  audience  went  on 
without  interruption  or  suspicion.  Circular  orders  hail  been  sent 
for  tire  destruction,  on  the  same  day,  of  all  the  Jungum  nmls 
(places  of  residence  and  worship)  in  his  dominions;  and  the  num¬ 
ber  reported  to  have  been  in  consequence  destroyed  was  upwards 
ofseven  hundred.  The  disappearance  of  the  four  hundred  Jungum 
priests  was  the  only  intimation  of  their  fate  received  by  their 
mournful  disciples  ;  but  the  traditionary  account  which  I  have 
above  delivered  has  been  traced  through  several  channels  to 
sources  of  the  most  respectable  information,  and  I  profess  my  en¬ 
tire  belief  in  the  reality  of  the  fact.  This  notable  achievement 
was  followed  by  tire  operations  of  the  troops,  which  had  also  been 
previously  combined.  Wherever  a  mob  had  assembled,  a  de¬ 
tachment  of  troops,  chiefly  cavalry,  was  collected  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  prepared  to  act  on  one  and  tire  same  day.  The 
orders  were  distinct  and  simple  ;  to  charge  without  parley  into  the 
midst  of  the  mob;  to  cut  down  in  the  first  selection  every  man 
wearing  an  orange-coloured  robe  (the  peculiar  garb  of  the  Jun¬ 
gum  priests);  and  not  to  cease  acting  until  t  he  crowds  had  every 
where  dispersed.  It  may  be  concluded  that  tire  effects  of  tin's 
system  of  terror  left  no  material  difficulties  to  the  final  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  new  system  of  revenue  ;  and  there  is  a  l  radii  ion  which 
I  have  not  been  aisle  to  authenticate,  tiiat  the  Raja  exacted  from 
every  village  a  written  renunciation,  ostensibly  voluntary,  of  pri- 


.  vale  property  in  the  land,  and  an  acknowledgment  that  it  was  the 
right  of  the  state.  If  such  documents  ever  existed,  they  were 
probably  destroyed  in  1786,  as  noticed  in  the  preface. 

It  remains  to  sketch  the  present  state  of  property  in  Mysoor, 


connected  with  the  view  which  has  been  taken  of  its  condition  in 
the  surrounding  countries.  I  cannot  trace  the  period  at  which 
the  system  of  Buttai  *,  or  an  equal  division  of  the  crop,  was  in¬ 
troduced  into  Mysoor.  Its  authors  probably  found  it  most  expe¬ 
dient  and  profitable  to  leave  untouched  the  ancient  money-rent 
of  what  may  be  called  the  -f-  home  fields,  and  to  levy  the  buttai 
on  the  rice  irrigated  from  artificial  reservoirs,  and  on  the  less  ex¬ 
pensive  and  more  slovenly  farming  of  the  distant  lands :  compel¬ 
ling  the  possessor  of  the  former  to  cultivate  a  fixed  proportion  of 
the  two  latter,  and  thereby  raising  the  aggregate  proportion  of 
the  crop  paid  to  the  government  to  about  40  per  cent,  as  I  have 
stated  in  another  place  J,  but  perhaps  exceeding  that  average 
from  one  to  three  per  cent.  Following  the  prevalent  doctrines,  I 
at  that  time  considered  the  husbandman  of  Mysoor  simply  as 


with  the  exception  before  explained,  of  Bednorc,  which  fol¬ 
lows  the  system  of  Canara ;  and  of  plantations  of  cocoa-nut, 
areca,  and  other  perennial  trees,  which  in  every  part  of  My¬ 
soor  are  a  transferable  and  saleable  property.  From  57  to  CO 


‘I’-  continued  to  descend  ns  heritage  to  all  the  sons  equally,  accord- 
---  ing  to  the  Hindoo  law.  I  have  observed  several  ' gradations  in 
ihe  affection  and  attachment  with  which  the  husbandmen  in  dif¬ 
ferent  districts  adhere  to  their  patrimony ;  and  in  some  few  places 
they  appear  to  consider  it  with  an  indifference  which  seems  to 
indicate  an  unfavourable  tenant’s  share.  With  sufficient  leisure 
and  health  for  the  investigation,  these  variations  might  probably 
be  traced  to  the  state  of  the  public  assessments  at  the  period  of 
their  conquest  by  the  several  Rajas  of  Mysoor.  It  is  not  intended 
here  to  advert  to  the  later  conquests,  in  which  the  Mussulman 
rule  had  long  been  established.  They,  with  some  gradations 
also,  and  several  exceptions,  arising  from  imperfect  conquest- 
may  be  included  in  the  general  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the 
countries  north  of  the  present  territory  of  Mysoor,  and  chiefly 
those  south  of  the  Toombudra,  now  usually  termed  the  Ceded 
Districts,  long,  very  long,  the  seat  of  incessant  revolutions.  The 
condition  of  these  countries  with  regard  to  proprietary  or  here¬ 
ditary  right  in  the  land  shall  be  given  in  the  words  of  the  final 
report  on  those  provinces,  delivered  in  August,  1S07,  by  Lieute¬ 
nant-Colonel  Munro.  “  In  the  coded  districts,  and  throughout 
the  Dccknn,  the  Ryot  has  little  or  no  properly  in  land  ;  he  has  no 
possessory  right;  he  does  not  even  claim  it.  He  is  so  far  from 
asserting  either'  a  proprietary  or  a  possessory"  right,  that  he  is 
always  readv  to  relinquish  lus  land,  and  take  some  other  which 
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shaclum,  by  Causim  Khan  from  the  house  of  Eccojee,  and  on  tlie 
15th  of  the  same  month  it  .was  occupied  by  the  people  of  the 
Raja.  (The  original  date  is  here  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  af¬ 
fording  the  means  of  examining  the  note  to  which  it  refers.) 
Auvamparoor,  Auraserauinan}',  and  Oscotta. 

Davmapoory  from  the  people  of  Aura. 

Manoogonda  from  the  same. 

Ponara  Goodai  from  Saulyada.  ,  ■ 

Wamnaloor  from  the  people  of  Aura.  '  '  ; 

Parametty  from  the  same. 

Kauvarypatam,  by  treaty  with  Coyamatoor. 

Coontoordroog. 

Aununtagcrry these  three  by  the  treaty  concluded  by  Lingu- 
rajayah  with  the  Aurachec. 

Baugadee  by  capitulation, 
llauranhully  by  ditto. 

-  Baunavaram  bv  assault  in  the.  night. 

Caaloor  by  capitulation. 

Sakavapatam  by  ditto. 

Baloor  by  ditto 
.  Wan stau ra  bv  assault. 

Clncka  Moeooloor  by  capitulation 
IVlaharajdioog  by  ditto. 

Ausana  (Hassan)  by  ditto. 

Grauma  by  ditto. 

Aurkalagodoo  by  siege. 

Jgoor  by  capitulation. 

Codalc.pata. 


Of  fifteen  districts  conquered  by  the  Mysoreans  from  the  stale 
of  Ekavee  of  Bedn'ore,  two,  namely  Igoor  and  Waslara,  were  re¬ 
turned  by  treaty,  and  the  remaining  13  districts  were  retained. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  trace  in  the  progress  of  this  reign 

Mysore  not  only  to  secure  the  calm  and  tranquil  establishment  of 
his  little  state,  but  to  enlarge  its  boundaries  in  every  direction, 
during  political  convulsions  which  shook  the  whole  of  Deckan 
in  its  largest  acceptation,  and  exposed  it  to  calamities  which  arc 
felt  at  this  day  in  their  direct  consequences.  But  before  we  pro¬ 
ceed  in  our  narrative,  it  may  be  useful  once  more  to  look  around 
us,  for  the  purpose  of  endeavouring  to  understand  the  actual 
situation  of  those  unhappy  countries  at  the  period  of  the  deatli 
of  Chick  Deo  Raj. 

The  capture  of  Ginjee  had  been  a  special  object  of  the  em¬ 
peror’s  vigilance  and  attention,  from  the  expectation  that  in  its 
fall  the  last  hope  of  the  Mahratta  nation  would  be  crushed,  and 
an  impregnable  seat  of  provincial  government  be  obtained,  which 
should  insure  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  most  southern  pos¬ 
sessions  of  the  empire.  The  tedious  and  ill-conducted  siege  of 
this  eastern  Troy  was  prolonged  for  many  years,  by  the  trea¬ 
chery,  cabals,  and  intrigues  of  the  chiefs,  and  by  a  secret  strug¬ 
gle  between  a  prince  of  the  blood  and  Zulfecar-Khan,  the  com¬ 
mander  in  chief,  for  the  indcpcndcntsovcrcignty,  which  each  of  them 
had  designed  to  establish  in  his  own  person  in  the  future  capital 
of  Ginjee.  The  attack  and  defence  were  equally  a. theatrical  ex¬ 
hibition,  in  which  the  chief  actors  performed  their  concerted 
parts ;  but  the  stage  effect  was  occasionally  marred  by  a  drunken 
manager  or  ill-instructed  performer.  The  prince,  apprised  of  the 
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of  the  conquered  provinces,  and  tho  forced  tribute  from  the  Zi>  CHAP. 
minders  of  the  Balaglmut  south  of  the  Toombuddra,  and  west  "r  Vf' 
Carnatic  Hyderabad  as  above  described.  The  two  circars  of 
Adorn  and  Ghazipoor,  or  Nundial,  situated  south  of  the  Toom¬ 
buddra,  were  excluded  from  the  Carnatics  in  this  arrangement; 
the  first  certainly,  and  the  second  probably,  because  they  had 
been  so  excluded  by  the  Mussulman  powers  after  the  battle  of 
Teliicota  in  1564.  They  were  now  rated  as  distinct  Circars  in 
the  Souba  of  Vijeyapoor  (not  Carnatic),  and  this  separation  con¬ 
tinued  seventy-three  years  afterwards,  when  the  Carnatic  Bala- 
ghaut  fell  under  the  dominion  of  ITyder.  The  important  frontier 
province  of  Savanoor  Buncapoor,  which  had  been  conquered'  by 
Vijeyapoor  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Teliicota,  was  also  ex¬ 
cluded  from  this  arrangement,  although  distinctly  a  part  of  the 
ancient  Carnatic.  It  was  now  possessed  by  one  of  the  Patan  of¬ 
ficers  of  Vijeyapoor,  who  opportunely  embracing  the  party  of 
the  conquerors,  was  continued  in  its  command  as  a  military  de¬ 
pendant,  defraying  the  expcnces  of  his  quota  of  troops  from  the 
revenues  of  the  province,  and  remitting  a  stipulated  sum  to  the 
imperial  treasury. 

The  two  Patan  families  of  Savanoor  and  Kurpa,  and  a  third  at 
Kurnool,  began  about  this  time  to  rally  around  them  the  remains 
of  the  genuine  Patans,  or  ferocious  bands  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
were  perpetually  descending  from  the  Indian  Caucasus  to  im¬ 
prove  their  fortunes  in  the  south.  The  power  of  these  petty 
states  was  yet  in  embryo,  but  was  destined  to  make  a  consider¬ 
able  figure  in  events  connected  with  Mysoor. 

These  enumerations,  however  apparently  tedious,  will  save  to 
the  reader  the  trouble  of  frequently  returning  to  unravel  the  same 
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•  Mahraltas  appointed  another  to  the  same  district ,  and  hath  col - 
■  lec/cd  as  they  found  opportunity ;  so  that,  in  fact,  everyplace  had 
txo  masters.  The  farmers,  thus  oppressed,  left  off  cuUhafinn- 
more  ground  than  would  barely  subsist  them,  and  in  their  turns 
became  plunderers  for  want  of  employment. 

“The  emperor  having  taken  most  of  the  Mahratta  fortresses, 
they .  were' left  without  any  resource  but  plunder,  out  of  which 
they  paid  a  share  to  their  chief,  the  son  of  Kama.  Many  of 
the  powerful  disaffected  Zemindars  joined  them,  so  that  they 
amounted  to  above  one  hundred  thousand  horse.  The  imperial 
amras,  deprived  of  their  revenues  from  the  Jagh'ires,  had  recourse 
to  false  musters,  and  did  not  keep  up  above  half  their  comple¬ 
ments  of  men;  so  that  detachments  could  not  be  sent  every 
where  to  punish  the  invaders,  and  the  grand  army  was  alrvavs 
employed  in  sieges,  which  left  the  Mahrattas  at  liberty  to  plun¬ 
der  almost  without  molestation.  But  particularly  during  the 
siege  of  Khalnch  their  excesses  were  unbounded  ;  they  stopped 
every  communication  of  supply  to  the  imperial  camp,  where  num¬ 
bers  perished  by  famine;  and  their  insolence  grew-  to  such  a 
pitch,  that  they  once  a  week  offered  up  mock  prayers  for  the  lono- 
lifoofAurungzebe,  whose  mode  of  making  war  was  so  favourable 


CHAPTER  VII. 


from  1704  to  1751. 

'd  Khan  called  from  the  two  Car - 
'«  Khan  as  his  Fonjetlar  and  Dcivan—kis 

campaign  i  . "  " 

Dad  Kishen  Raj—Saadut  Oolta  st 
two  Carnatics,  which  he  re 
Sera — Arcot — Kurpa — Kurmot—SavanoorGooti — Contest for  the  spoils 
of  Hfjjsoor — i/s  result— Mahratta  invasion  of  Mysoor— conquest  of  ' 
Maagrec  and  Savendroog— extinction  of  a  dynast)/  which  had  ruled  two 
hundred  years — character  of  this  reign  belongs  to  the  ministers — con- 

conditional  nomination  of  Cham  Raj  as  pageant  king— his  emancipation — 
he  choice  of  the  newt  pageant ,  the  infant  Chick  Kishen  Raj— Ministry— 


choice  of  a  successor  of  the  same  name — Boast  Ala  Khan  Nabob  oj 
Arcot  invades  Mysoor — defeat  oj  his  army— Campaign  of  Nun/craj  in 
Comheioor — Noser  Jang  sent  hi/  Ins  father  to  levy  a  contribution  on  My- 
soor — “Lake  oj  pearls  — Marriage  of  the  pageant  Raja — suspicious  mo¬ 
tives — Siege  of  Deonhully— first  scene  of  Ihjders  achievements — history 
f  his  family — Mohammed  Bhelolc—his  sons  Mohammed  Ali  and 

the  former — left  destitute  and  protected  by  a  stranger — early  distinction 
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•  greatest  and  happiest  of  monarchs,  without  understanding,  or 
caring  to  understand,  during  o.  reign  of  nineteen  years,  the  trou¬ 
blesome  details  through  which  lie  was  supplied  with  all  that  is 
necessary  for  animal  gratification. 


CHAM  RAJ. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  repeat,  that  during  the  twenty-seven 
years  which  comprized  the  reigns  of  such  persons  as  the  two  last 
Rajas,  the  whole  power  and  influence  of  the  state  must  necessarily 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  ministers :  and  that  they  would 
be  disposed  to  regulate  the  succession  in  such  a  manner  as  should 
secure  to  themselves  the  continuance  of  unlimited  authority. 
The  division  of  public  business  was  distributed  in  the  offices  of 
Dulwoy,  Serv  Adifcar,  and  Perdhan;  the  first  of  these,  as  the  name 
imports,  was  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces,  and  director  of 
all  departments  connected  with  military  operations ;  the  second 
presided  over  revenue  and  finance ;  and  the  third  was  a  sort  of 

purposes  of  the  government ;  but  the  two  latter  offices  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  united,  and  at  this  period  were  possessed 
by  Nunjcraj  ®,  a  man  of  vigour,  superior  talents,  and  experience. 
The  Dulwoy,  his  cousin  german,  Deo  Raj,  was  of  a  bold  and 
ambitious,  but  cool  and  deliberate  character.  He  had  recently 
succeeded  to  his  relation  Cheleviea,  of  the  house  of  the  Wadeyar 
ofCullella,  in  which  family  the  office  of  Dulvoy  had  become 
hereditary  ;  by  ancient  compact,  as  is  affirmed  in  the  manuscripts 


dcnly  to  displace  the  former  ministers  without  opposition  or 
difficulty. 

The  new  administration  began  the  exercise  of  their  authority 
with  the  unsettled  mixture  of  rigour  and  moderation  which  usu¬ 
ally  marks  a  feeble  character.  While  the  former  ministers  were, 
after  a  short  period,  incautiously  released,  and  imprudently  left 

ccrted  economy  in  every  department,  from  the  measure  of  dis¬ 
banding  a  large  portion  of  the  troops,  and  reducing  the  allow¬ 
ances  of  the  remainder  down  to  an  inquisition  into  (lie  kitchen 
of  the  dowager,  created  a  gradual  disgust,  and  a  general  dispo¬ 
sition  to  regret  the  former  liberal  administration.  The  dowager 
and  Deo  Raj  found  means  of  communicating  to  each  other  their 
sentiments  and  views,  and  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  a 
half,  the  plan  of  a  counter  revolution,  more  fatal  in  its  conse¬ 
quences  than  that  by  which  they  had  been  displaced,  was  com¬ 
pletely  organized. 

The  Jemmadars  of  two  thousand  horse,  and  the  chiefs  or 
*jSTaicks  of  six  thousand  peons,  affecting  to  be  disgusted  with 
the  service,  demanded  and  received  their  discharge;  and  en¬ 
camping  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  fort,  seemed  to 
be  making  arrangements  for  their  final  departure  to  seek  for 
service  elsewhere;  and  passed  without  observation  in  small  par¬ 
ties  backwards  and  forwards  from  the  camp  to  the  town :  the 
loose  habits  of  the  time  not  requiring  that  they  should  deposit 
their  arms  at  the  gates. 

It  was  the  custom  ol  those  days  for  the  Dulwoy  on  every 


.  the  son  of  a  younger  and  more  distant  branch,  a  child  of  five 

Wc  may  consider  the  lineal  succession  of  the  Rajas  of 
Mysoor  to  have  ceased  at  this  period,  if  not  in  1731 ;  for  what¬ 
ever  slender  ground  may  be  conjectured  to  exist  for  acceding  to 
the  regularity  of  the  succession  in  the  person  of  Cham  Raj  ;  the 
murder  of  that  prince,  the  rejection  of  his  lineal  heir,  and  the 
election  of  an  infant  of  a  younger  branch,  extinguishes  all 
imaginable  pretext  to  hereditary  claim  in  the  person  now  elected 
to  therank  of  pageant  Raja,  from1  which  he  never  emerged:  and 
from  this  period  forward,  the  mock  successions  to  a  faulty  title 
determined  by  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  usurpers,  will  not 
be  entitled  to  occupy  any  considerable  share  of  our  attention. 
The  name  of  the  infant  now  elevated  to  this  dangerous  aud  hu- 

*  CHICK  KISIiEN  RAJ. 


the  addition  of  Vcncataputty  of  Caniambaddy  as  nominal 
Perdhan,  on  condition  of  being  in  all  things  subservient  to  the 
will  of  the  Scrv  Adikaar  Nunjeraj.  This  intelligent  minister 
conducted  the  civil  departments  of  the  government  with  his 
usual  ability  during  the  six  years  which  succeeded  this  event. 
He  was  still  in  the  vigour  of  middle  life,  but  having  been  reduced 
by  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  being  sensible  of  the  approach  of  Ids 

1  "  Chick,  Utile,  junior  j  llio  former  Raja  of  the  same  name  being  distinguished  by 


the  Dccknn,  demanding  the  attendance  of  the  troops  of  Mysoor. 
The  arrangements  for  this  purpose  were  quickly  adjusted,  and  a 
body  of  the  forces  of  Mysoor,  consisting  of  five  thousand  horse 
and  ten  thousand  Peons,  in  which  were  included  the  commands 
of  Shabaz  and  Hydcr,  under  the  command  of  Bcrki  Vencat  Row, 
joining  the  army  at  Mudgery,  accompanied  the  numerous  host  of 
Nnsir  Jung  for  the  prosecution  of  his  designs  in  the  province  of 
Arcot.  For  some  years  after  the  period  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived,  the  transactions  of  the  government  of  Mysoor  are  so 
much  interwoven  with  the  important  operations  of  the  war  of 
Coromandel,  that  the  narrative  can  scarcely  be  rendered  intelli¬ 
gible  without  attempting  a  short  retrospect  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  those  events. 

Saadut  Oolla  TChan,  of  the  respectable  race  of  the  Nevayets, 
who  has  already  been  introduced  to  the  passing  notice  of  the 
reader  as  the  Foujidar  and  Dewan  of  Daood  Khan,  and  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  that  officer  as  Nabob  of  Arcot,  died  in  1732,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Doast  Ali  Khan,  according  to  the 
previous  dispositions  of  his  uncle,  but  without  the  sanction  of 
Nizam  ul  Moolk,  who  was  then  the  nominal  Soubadar  or  vice¬ 
roy  of  the  south,  but  actually  independent  of  the  throne  of 
Delhi,  from  which  he  affected  to  derive  his  authority. 

distant  relation,  named  Hussein  Doast  Khan,  belter  known  by 
the  name  of  Chanda  Saheb,  a  man  of  talents  and  military  ardour, 
whose  daughter,  by  a  former  marriage,  was  the  wife  of  Gholam 
Hussein,  the  Dewan  or  minister  assigned  to  Doast  Ali  by  the 
dispositions  of  his  uncle.  This  double  connection  offered  to  the 
enterpriziug  spirit  of  Clmnda  Saheb  all  the  opportunities  and 


government  of  Madras  as  “  negligent  of  affairs,  despised  by  bis 
subjects,  and  suffering  robberv,  exaction,  and  oppression  on  the 
part  of  his  officers  in  all  quarters,”  could  not  be  prevailed  upon 
to  risk  the  consequences  of  recalling  Chunda  Saheb,  or  to  believe 
in  the  reality  of  his  treasonable  views.  The  new  Dewan  and 
heir  apparent,  who  clearly  perceived  their  danger,  and  the  impos- 

on  averting  the  impending  peril  by  a  measure  of  dangerous 

for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  body  of  Mabrntta®  troops, 

Sufder  Ali  in  destroying.  Chunda  Saheb,  who  was  of  course  ex¬ 
pected  to  take-  the  field  in  the  general  cause  of  Islam.  The 
great  body  of  the  army  under  Sufder  Ali  was  placed  with  this 
view  to  the  southward,  in  the  expectation  that  the  aged  Nabob 
would,  on  the  approach  of  the  Mahrattas,  finding  himself  with¬ 
out  sufficient  force  to  oppose  them  in  the  field,  shut  himself  up 
in  Arcot  or  Vellore,  when  the  Mahrattas  would  pass,  according 
to  previous  compact,  to  the  pretended  attack  of  Sufder  Ali  and 
Chunda  Saheb,  and  leave  the  former  free-  to  regulate  his  con¬ 
certed  plan.  But  the  old  man,  roused  by  this  imminent  danger 
from  the  lethargy  in  which  he  had  loug  reposed,  resolved  not  to 


.  army;  and  *  Mohaipmccl  .Sneed,  the  infant  son  of  SufderAJi,  was 
announced  as  successor  to  the -office  of  his  father  by  Nizam  ul 
Moolk,  who,  about  this  period,  found  leisure  to  march  to  Arcol. 
He  found  the  province  in  that  state  which  illustrates  the  scries  of 
Indian  revolutions  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred:  the  Mo¬ 
hammedan  deputies,  of  every  deputy’s  deputy,  and  the  officer  of 
every  mud  fort,  or  town,  affected  the  fashionable  designation  of 
Nabob  as  the  first  step  towards  independence;  and  so  many  of 
those  important  personages  were  announced  at  his  first  public 
levee,  that  he  is  said  to  have  threatened  with  personal  flagellation 
his  Chobdars  (or  gojd  sticks  in  waiting)  if  they  should  dare 
thenceforth  to.  announce  any  person  by  the  title  of  Nabob.  In 
appointing  IChajah  Abdulla  to  be  a  temporary  deputy*  and  de¬ 
claring  his  intention  of  conferring  the  office  on 'Mohammed 
Saeed  when  he  should  attain  a  propet  age,  Nizam  ul  Moolk  re¬ 
cognised  the  principle  of  hereditary  descent,  which,  however 
dangerous  in  his  own  subordinate  officers,  he  was  desirous  of 
recommending  to  public  estimation,  for  the  purpose  of  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  perpetuating  in  his  own  family  the  mighty  empire  which 
he  had  usurped;  and  having  recovered  Trichinopoly  and  its  de¬ 
pendencies  from  the  Mahrattas,  he  returned  to  Golconda,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Khajah  Abdulla,  who  did  not  live  to  return  to  the 
possession  of  his  government. 

by  asserting,  what  I  believe  to  be  true  without  adopting,  a  favourable  opinion  of  Ins 
general  character,  namely,  that  he  had  been  made  to  believe  that  Stifder  Ali  had 
applied  to  Nizam  ul  Moolk  to  reverse  his  appointment  of  Kiliodar.  When  after  the 
murder  his  writing  desk  was  examined,  the  draft  was  found  of  a  letter  from  Sufder 
Ali  to  the  Nizam  soliciting  hi^  confirmation,  Murteza  was  overwhelmed  with  sorrow 

sister,  his  own  family  being  at  Madras. 

*  Mohammed  Saeed ,  in  Ormc  Sad  Mohammed:  the  former  word  .SVyc^,  prefixed 


Muzuflcr  Jung  anti  Cliuntla  Snheb  marched  without  inrfher 
opposition  to  A  root;  where,  in  assuming  the  state,  and  reremng 
the  obeisance  due  to  their  new  dignities,  thee  seem  to  have 
wasted 'in  puerile  ceremonials  the  precious  time,  which  ought  to 
have  conveyed  them  without,  a  hall  to  the  gates  ol  Tnclmiopoly. 
This  childish  vanity  was  still  farther  evinced  in  a  pompous  pro¬ 
cession  to  Pondicherry,  where  Monsieur  Dupleix,  naturally  dis¬ 
posed  to  magnificence  and  splendour,  gratified  his  guests  with  a 
most  ostentatious  reception:  but  urged  them  to  permit  no  object 
longer  to  delay  their  immediate  march  to  Tricbinopoly.-  The 
splendid  ceremonials  of  Arcot  and  Pondicherry  had  not  much 
replenished  the  military  chest,  and  the  necessity  of  their  situation 
obliged  then]  to  deviate  to  Tanjore  with  the  hope' of  levying  a 
large  contribution.  Chunda  Salicb  pursued  the  means  which  in 
ordinary  circumstances  would  have  effected  his  purpose;  but 
seemed  from  the  first  to  have  utterly  forgotten  the  value  of  time, 
and  suffered  himself  to  be  amused  before  Tanjore  by  absurd  and 
inefficient military  measures  and  negociations,  which  theMahratta, 
ivho  knew  that  Nazir  Jung  was  approaching  from  Golconda,  and 
had  already  arrived  in  the  territories  of  Mysoor,  broke  off,  re¬ 
newed,  and  skilfully  protracted  till  that  chief  had  actually  entered 
the  province  of  Arcot.  Such  was  the  security  and  improvidence 
of  Muzuffer  Jung  and  Chunda  Saheb,  that  this  intelligence  was 
first  conveyed  to  them  by  Monsieur  Dupleix,  and  the  contemp¬ 
tible  proceedings  before  Tanjore  ended  in  a  still  more  disgraceful 
retreat  towards  Pondicherry. 

Before  we  proceed  to  sketch  the  conduct  of  these  mighty 


.  failure  in  attempting  to  reconcile  the  discordant  elements  of 
politics  and  morals;  without  daring  to  avow  the  plain  and  bar¬ 
barous  truth,  that  the  whole  was  a  trial  of  strength  among  bands 
or  foreign  usurpers,  in  which  the  English  and  French  had  as 
much  right  to  be  principals  as  any  one  of  the  pageants  whom 
they  supported :  but  these  nations  were  at  peace,  and  they  could 

Nasir  Jung  having  been  present  and  without  a  rival  when  his 
father  died  at  Boovhampoor  in  1748,  was  acknowledged  by  the 
army  without  any  opposition;  obtained  possession  of  the  public 
treasures ;  and  employed  himself  for  some  time  in  adjusting  the 
business  of  revenue  in  these  northern  parts  of  his  dominions; 
when  a  mandate  from  the  emperor  Ahmed  Shaw  announced  the 
approach  of  the  Abdalees,  and  summoned  him  to  join  the  im¬ 
perial  army  with  his  forces.  He  obeyed  with  alacrity,  not  for 
the  purpose  of  fighting  the  Abdalees,  but  because  the  removal 
of  his  elder  brother  could  only  be  accomplished  by  such  an  op¬ 
portunity  as  had  now  presented  itself.  He  had  reached  the  river 
Nerbudda,  when  hearing  that  Hedayet  Molly  u  Been  Khan, 
whom  he  had  hitherto  treated  as  a  childish  pretender,  had  ac¬ 
tually  gained  the  battle  of  Amboor;  he  retraced  his  steps  with 
speed,  and  descended  into  the  plains  of  Arcot,  attended  by  the 
forces  of  all  the  Mussulman  and  Hindoo  officers  and  chiefs  whose 
possessions  were  adjacent  to  his  route.  Among  these  were  the 
Patan  Nabobs  of  Savanore,  Kurnoti],  and  Curpa,  Morari  Row 


of  the  best  officers  of  that  state 
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which  disaster  only  stimulates  to  increased  exertion;  and  iirm  in 
tile  resources  of  his  own  mind,  lie  immediately  entered  on  the 
course  of  measures  necessary  to  retrieve  his  affairs.  An  attempt 
at:  negotiation,  through  the  medium  of  a  mission  to  the  camp  of 
Nasir  Jung,  was  intended  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gaining  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  opening  a  communication  with  the  disaffected.  It 
failed  of  course  in  its  ostensible  object;  and  Nasir  Jung,  impatient 
at  being  detained  from  the  sensual  delights  which  awaited  him 
at  Arcot,  broke  up  his  camp  about  the  end  of  April,  highly  in¬ 
censed  by  the  conduct  of  Major  Laurence,  who,  fatigued  with 
the  duplicity  which  lie  experienced  in  his  negotiations,  retired  lo 
fort  Saint  David  in  complete  disgust. 

About  the  beginning  of  July,  Mohammed  Ali  obtained  the 
permission  of  Nasir  Jung,  and  the  aid  of  some  of  his  troops,  to 
take  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  territories  of 
which  lie  was  declared  to  be  Nabob;  and  he  received  from  the 
English  the  aid  of  a  body  of  four  hundred  Europeans  and  one 
thousand  five  hundred  Sepoys,  on  the  express  condition  of  punc¬ 
tually  defraying  their  expenses.  The  experience  of  a  single 
month  was  sufficient  to  shew  the  military  pretensions,  as  well  as 
the  punctuality,  of  their  new  ally ;  who.  disheartened  bv  a  trifling 
loss,  had  no  money  lo  pay  the  Enghsu  troops,  unless  thev  should 
consent  to  degrade  their  repulanon,  and  sacrifice  their  own  pos¬ 
sessions,  by  marching  away  from  the  enemy  to  a  instant  part  of 
the  province:  and  Major  Laurence,  provoked  bv  tins  absurd  and 
prevaricating  conduct,  ordered  the  troops  to  return  to  Port  M 
David  about  the  middle  of  August. 

Mohammed  Ali,  with  the  same  military  inconsistency,  main¬ 
tained,  after  the  departure  of  his  allies,  the  ground  which  lie  had 


native  infantry)  to  make  a  diversion  in  favour  of  Trichinopoly  by 
a  direct  attempt  on  the  capital.  In  this  lie  succeeded,  without 
the  necessity  of  executing  the  daring  enterprise  in  his  contem¬ 
plation,  by  one  of  those  accidents,  which,  outstripping  the  ordi¬ 
nary  routine  of  Indian  superstition,  induced  eleven  hundred  men 
to  evacuate  the  fort  of  Arcot  without  firing  a' shot;  because, 
while  consulting  the  astrologers  regarding  the  aspect  of  the  celes¬ 
tial  bodies,  a  report  was  brought  that  the  enemy,  careless  of  the 
thunder  of  heaven  and  the  rage  of  the  elements,  was  marching 
through  a  dreadful  storm  direct  to  his  object.  Tins  diversion 
was  attended  with  all  the  advantage  which  Captain  Clive  had 
foreseen,  and  afforded  considerable  relief  to  Trichinopoly,  by 
compelling  the  enemy  to  detach  upwards  of  eight  thousand  men 
to  the  northward  for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  recover  the 
fort  of  Arcot.  In  a  siege  of  fifty  days,  which  terminated  on  the 
14th  November,  Captain  Clive,  infusing  his  own  spirit  into  the 
remnant  of  his  little  party,  displayed  in  the  defence  of  this  place 
that  ready  perception  of  the  best  possible  resources,  under  every 
varied  emergency,  which  men  of  ordinary  talents  are  contented 
to  acquire  as  the  result  of  study,  long  experience,  and  attentive 
observation.  The  aid  of  one  thousand  of  the  Mahrattas  of  Mo- 
rari  Row,  detached  from  the  main  body  which  was  on  its  march 
to  join  the  army  of  Mysoor,  and  of  a  small  detachment  sent 
from  Madras,  had  contributed  to  compel  the  enemy  abruptly 
to  raise  thc  siege:  and  Captain  Clive,  thus  reinforced,  in  a  short 
and  active  course  of  operation,  completely  cleared  the  province 
of  Arcot  of  all  that  had  opposed  him  in  the  field,  the  places  of 
strength  being,  however,  still  in  the  possession  or  in  the  interest? 


that  ad 


Law  should  have  thought-  a  British  officer  of  high  honour  and 
established  reputation  capable,  under  any  circumstances,  of  per¬ 
mitting  the  murder  of  a  prisoner  who  should  throw  himself  on  Itis 
special  mercy;  but  it  is  obvious  that  by  surrendering  his  person 
to  the  English,  the  cause  of  Chunda  Sahcb  would  he  more 
permanently  and  irretrievably  ruined,  than  by  an  imprisonment 
under  the  capricious  counsels  of  any  other  of  the  confederates 
who  should  consent  to  spare  his  life.  Mr.  Law  was  accordingly 
justified  by  the  fairest  considerations  of  the  national  interests 
committed  to  his  charge,  in  recommending  to  Chunda  Salieb  to 
incur  any  risk  rather  than  surrender  to  the  English;  and  lie 
unhappily  trusted  to  the  desperate  faith  of  a  Mahratta.  Monajee, 
theTanjorean  general,  plighted  the  most  solemn  oaths  to  convey 
him  in  safety  to  one  of  the  French  settlements;  but  lie  had  not 
reached  the  place  appointed  for  his  reception,  when  lie  was  seized 
and  put  in  irons.  It  is  impossible,  at  this  distance  of  time,  to 
unravel  the  secret  history  of  the  mock  conference  regarding  the 
disposal  of  this  unhappy  prisoner,  held  on  the  ensuing  day,  in 
the  presence  of  Major  Lawrence.  Judging  from  the  ordinary 
routine  of  deception  in  similar  cases,  there  is  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  native  chiefs  were  secretly  agreed;  and  that  Major 
Lawrence  was  to  be  deterred  from  interfering,  by  shewing  that  he 
would  thereby  incur  the  resentment  of  all  the  confederates:  but 
it  is  above  all  other  conjectures  most  improbable,  that  Monajee 
murdered  his  prisoner  simply  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  far¬ 
ther  disputes.  That  he  should  incur  the  disgrace  of  open  perfidy 
without  an  object  is  not  very  probable,  even  in  a  Mahratta:  but 
that,  certain  of  a  large  reward  for  facilitating  his  escape,  he 
should  thus  dispose  of  a  valuable  prisoner  without  securing  his 
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.  route  to  the  camp  of  Mohammed  Ali ;  lamenting  that  they  had 
not  come  up  in  time  to  share  with  him  in  the  glories  of  the  day ' 
During  the  subsequent  operations  of  Major  Lawrence  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  the  authority  of  Mohammed  Ali  in  the 
centre  of  tire  province,  Captain  Clive  reduced  the  posts  of  Cove- 
long,  and  Chenglipul,  between  thirty  and  forty  miles  south  and 
south-west  of  Madras,  regularly  garrisoned  by  French  .  troops, 
European  and  native.  For  the  performance  of  this  service  lie 


uits  just  landed,  and  five 
hundred  newly  raised  sepoys,  with  a  few  heavy  guns;  evincing,  in 
the  promptitude  with  which  lie  reclaimed  this  disorderly  rabble 
from  a  state  of  panic  and  insubordination  to  the  character  of 
steady  and  forward  troops,  that  distinguished  mental  ascendancy 
which  placed  him  so  much  above  the  level  of  ordinary  men.  His 
health,  however,  had  been  so  much  impaired  in  the  course  of 
the  late  services,  that  he  was  compelled  to  return  to  England 
for  its  re-establishment;  and  Major  Lawrence,  a  chief  worthy 
of  such  a  second,  had  the  mortification  to  lose  his  aid  at  the 
period  when  new  and  increasing  perils  were  gathering  around 
him. 


The  success  of  Major  Lawrence  at  Bahoor,  in  the  reduced 
slate  of  the  resources  of  M.  Dupleix,  ought  to  have  been  produc¬ 
tive  of  the  most  extensive  advantages  ;  but  the  total  absence  of 
military  talents  or  resource  in  Mohammed  Ali,  who  was  permitted 


to  arrange  the  whole  plan  of  the  subsequent  campaign,  rendered 
all  its  operations  spiritless,  inefficient,  and  undecisive.  iSAmjeraj, 
on  the  first  intelligence  of  ihe  defeat  at  Bahoor,  which  occurred 
in  August,  gave  up  the  design  of  executing  his  engagements  with 


M.  £)upleix,  who,  on  the  murder  of  Chanda  Sahcb,  had  first 
proclaimed  himself,  and  afterwards  the  son  of  the  deceased,  as 
1752.  Nabob  of  Arcot,  found  that.  neither  of  these  arrangements  had 
supplied  his  most  urgent  political  want  l>v  filling  Ins  nnlitarv 
chest ;  and  he  had  now  recourse  to  the  farther  experiment  of 
conferring  the  appointment  on  Murleza  Khan  of  Velicor.  who 
was  supposed  to  possess  considerable  treasures.  After  some 
hesitation  this  new  Nabob  marched,  under  the  protection  of  the 
nss.  C01'PS  of  Morari  Row,  to  Pondicherry,  where  lie  was  proclaimed 
with  the  usual  formalities:  but,  on  discussing  with  M.  Dupleix 
the  slender  resources  of  the  province,  and  the  means  which  he 
was  expected  to  supply  from  his  own  treasures,  together  with  his 


•  he  Imd  suddenly  evacuated  lus  position  on  Uic  1.5th  of  April, 
and  on  the  intelligence  of  Major  Lawrence’s  approach,  rejoined 
Nunjenij  tit.  Seringhain,  leaving  the  access  open  to  supplies  from 
the  south. 

M.  Duplcix,  on  learning  the  route  of  Major  Lawrence,  de¬ 
tached  two  hundred  Europeans  and  five  hundred  sepoys  to  sup¬ 
port  Nunjenij;  and  this  force,  commanded  by  M.  Astruc,  an 
officer  of  experience  and  talents,  arrived  by  a  different  route  at 
Seringham  the  day  after  Major  Lawrence  entered  Trichinopoly. 

The  English  force  had  suffered  materially  on  the  march  from 

sickness  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  season  ;  and  Major  Law¬ 
rence,  on  adding  to  his  own  corps  the  proportion  which  could  be 
spared  from  the  duties  of  the  garrison,  found  that  the  whole  ef¬ 
fective  force  which  he  could  muster  for  a  general  action  amounted 
only  to  live  hundred  Europeans  and  two  thousand  sepoys :  for 
three  thousand  horse  in  the  service  of  Mohammed  Ali,  always  ill 
paid,  ill  commanded,  spiritless  and  mutinous,  refused  to  move 
when  they  found  there  was  to  be  an  action.  Major  Lawrence 
determined,  on  the  10th  of  May,  without  their  aid  to  cross  into 
the  island  of  Seringham  by  the  south-western  ford,  four  miles 
above  the  town,  and  offer  the  enemy  battle.  He  commenced 
his  march  early  in  the  morning,  and  at  day-light  crossed  the  river, 
now  nearly  dry,  dispersed  the  usual  guard  of  the  fowl,  and  began 
to  form  in  order  of  battle  on  the  opposite  side.  The  firing  at  the 
ford  gave  the  first  notice  to  Nimjeraj  of  the  approach  of  the 
enemy,  and  he  had,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  the  prudence  to 
be  guided  by  better  talents  than  his  own.  The  confusion  of 
an  Indian  army  hastening  on  an  alarm  through  an  irregular  en- 


•  taction  of  his  second  line,  which  was  formed  of  the  infantry  of 
\j  vsoor.  The  return  of  the  detachment  undeceived  him  ;  lie  re¬ 
occupied  the  water-course,  and  made  (lie  requisite  arrangements 
for  the  safety  of  Iris  flank,  which  was  not  again  attempted.  The 
cannonade  continued  throughout  the  day;  and  in  the  evening 
Major  Lawrence  recrossed  the  river,  disappointed,  but  maintain, 
ing  a  countenance  and  order  which  deterred  the  enemy  from 
molesting  his  'march.  All  the  dispositions  of  M.  Astruc  through¬ 
out  the  day  were  made  with  a  degree  of  promptitude  and  mili¬ 
tary  skill  which  commanded  the  respect  of  the  English;  and 
Major  Lawrence,  finding  the  attempt  to  force  the  position  on 

whole  attention  to  replacing  the  provisions  of  the  garrison,  for 
.  which  purpose  he  moved  into  the  former  camp  of  Veerana,  as 
the  most  favourable  position,  for  covering  supplies  from  the 
S.E.,  chiefly  from  Tanjore,  and  from  the  woods  of  Tondiman  to 
the  westward  of  that  country,  and  south  of  Trichinopoly. 

The  Raja  of  Tanjore,  who,  in  a  contest  which  appeared  so 
precarious,  very  naturally  wished  to  avoid  the  resentment  of  the 
eventual  conqueror,  gave  no  public  support  to  either  party,  ex¬ 
cept  when  induced  by  money  or  compelled  by  fear;  but  was 
generally  disposed  from  national  considerations  to  sustain  the 
cause  supported  by  Morari  Row,  with  whom  he  always  preserved 
a  secret  communication,  although  his  territory  was  not  always 
respected  by  his  brother  Mahrattas.  Tondiman,  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  had  evinced  a  partiality  to  the  English;  but  the  unfavour¬ 
able  aspect  of  their  affairs,  and  the  threats  of  future  vengeance 
from  N unjeraj,  restrained  him  at  this  time  from  any  active  assist¬ 
ance.  Hence  Major  Lawrence,  so  far  from  being-  able  to  deposit 


at  (lie"  instant  that  the  English  battalion  gave  its  first  discharge 
in  front,  a  heavy  fire  on  his  right  flank  from  the  troops  which  had 
carried  the  hill,  caused  his  men  to  waver,  and  the  instantaneous 
charge  of  the  English  bayonets  threw  them  into  inextricable 

contusion;  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  restore  order  were  of  no 

avail,  and  the  whole  hurried  off  in  complete  dismay,  leaving  three 
field  pieces  in  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  cavalry  of  Morari 
Bow,  with  their  usual  gallantry,  interposed  to  cover  the  retreat  of 
the  French  infantry,  and  even  made  an  effort  to  recover  the  field 
pieces,  hut  were  repulsed  with  severe  loss;  Balagi,  the  adopted 
son  of  Morari  Row,  a  man  of  distinguished  courage,  being  among 
the  slain.  Major  Lawrence,  who  was  determined  not  to  relinquish 
the  trophies  of  his  victory,  after  remaining  for  some  hours  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  had  still  the  arduous  service  to  perform  of  re¬ 
turning  with  them  over  the  plain  in  the  face  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  enemy’s  cavalry,  which,  was  drawn  up  just  beyond  the  range 
of  his  shot,  ready  to  charge  in  every  direction  the  instant,  he 
should  attempt  the  movement.  The  dispositions  were  made  with 
corresponding  care:  his  little  square  halted  and  formed;  and  the 
skill  and  coolness  of  the  artillery,  which  commenced  its  fire  at 
the  proper  moment,  and  continued  it  with  judgment  and  vivacity, 
made  such  havoc  in  this  disorderly  crowd,  that  after  the  apparent 
stupefaction  of  a  few  moments,  they  broke  and  fled  in  all  direc¬ 
tions,  and  left  this  little  band  of  heroes  to  pursue  their  march 
without  farther  molestation. 

The  disgrace  of  near  thirty  thousand  men  being  defeated  and 
foiled  by  one  thousand  and  forty  (including  two  hundred  who 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  early  part  of  the  day),  produced  the 


•  was  too  laic. to  sustain  liis  party;  Init  on  seeing  their  precipitate 
-flight,  and  the  body  of  the  English  moving  to  support  their  de¬ 
tachment,  his  troops  gave  way  before  the  main  bodies  had  ex¬ 
changed  a  shot,  and  retired  in  confusion,  undisturbed  by  the 
Tanjorean  horse,  rvho  had  an  open-  field  in  consequence  of  the 
dispersion  of  the  enemy’s  cavalry.  On  the  same  night  tire  enemy 
tools  up  n  position  which  was  too  strong  to  be  attempted,  under  ’ 
their  fortified  rock  of  Weyeonda. '  The  Tanjorean  undertook  and 
soon  accomplished  the  reduction  of  Elnnisurnm,  a  post  about 
four  miles  to  the  S.L.  of  Trichiuopoly,  which  covered  the  com¬ 
munication  with  Tanjorc;  and  Major  Lawrence  prepared  to  de¬ 
posit.  in  store  the  four  thousand  bullock  loads  provided  by  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  for  the  garrison  of  Trichiuopoly,  which  composed 
this  valuable  convoy:  but  the  example  of  Kbcir  u  Deen  had  not 
yet  taught  the  English  the  proper  limits  of  belief.  The  delicacy 
or  the  credulity  of  Major  Lawrence  had  restrained  him  from  any 
express  check  over  the  mass  of  loaded  cattle,  public  and  private, 
winch  this  ally  was  pleased  to  denominate  tile  department  of 
provisions ;  and  he  had  non-  the  mortification  to  learn  that  he 
bad  forfeited  the  opportunity  of  following  up  his  victory,  for  the 
■  preservation- of  a  convoy  which,  on  examination,  deposited  in  his 
stores  yust  three  hundred  bullock  load  of  grain,  not  ten  days 

During  the  absence  of  Major  Lawrence  from  Trichiuopoly', 
the  town  had  been  completely  depopulated  by  the  removal  of 
the  whole  Wulsa  ■  to  seek  for  food  elsewhere  ;  and  the  enemy 


attempt  was  made:  Major  Lawrence  concluding  from' that,  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  De  Cattans  had  virtually  broken  the;  conditions 
on  which  Captain  Dalton  had  promised  his  intercession,  ordered 
him  to  be  hanged  in  sight  of  the  enemy’s  position. 

A  fortnight  was  employed  in  making  arrangements  to  remedy 
the  serious  disappointment  in  the  amount,  of  expected  supply,  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  smaller  convoys.  Tire  enemy  still  re¬ 
mained  under  cover  of  their  strong  position  of  Weyconda,  and 
Major  Lawrence  on  the  23d  of  August  moved  towards  them  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  it  more  closely.  The  object  of  this 
movement  was  misapprehended  ;  a  large  reinforcement  dispatched 
by  M.  Dupleix  was  expected  on  the  next  morning,  and  the 
Trench,  supposing  the  dispositions  of  the  English  to.be  directed 
to  intercept  this  body,  of  whose  march  they  were  really  ignorant, 
moved  off  with  precipitation  from  Wcycondn,  and  look  a  strong 
position  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  river.  The  appearance  of 
this  reinforcement  on  the  following  morning-  on  the  northern 
bank  explained  the  mutual  error,  and  increased  the  spirits  of 
the  allies;  while  it  gave  to  the  English  the  mortification  of 
knowing  that  their  inferiority  of  numbers  was  again  as  decided 
as  it  had  been  at  any  period  of  the  war:  for  the  reinforcement 
consisted  of  three  thousand  Mahmtta  horse  and  some  infantry 
under  Morari  Row,  with  four  hundred  Europeans  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  native  infant  ry  with  six  guns  under  M.  Astfue,  who  was  re¬ 
instated  in  his  former  command ;  while  Nunjeraj  was  also  rein¬ 
forced  from  Mysoor  by  a  large  rabble  of  all  descriptions.  Major 
Lawrence,  who  also  expected  a  small  reinforcement,  now  moved 
to  the  south-eastward  of  the  town  to  facilitate  its  junction  and 
cover  his  supplies,  determining  to  remain  on  the  defensive  until 


its  arrival.  The  same  reasons  which  induced  this  dclcmiinatio 
on  Iris  part,  ought  to  have  decided  his  opponents  in  making 
vigorous  effort  against  him,  or  his  detachment,  previously  i 
junction;  but  there  was  little  harmony  in  their  councils 


have  deceived  them,  remained  undisturbed ;  and  on  the  sixteenth 
September  the  ex  pectcd  reinforcement,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
and  thirty-seven  Europeans  and  three  hundred  sepoys,  marched 
without  molestation  into  his  encampment. 

The  disproportion  was  still  enormous;  but  Major  Lawrence 

daring  efforts.  Tile  military  dispositions  of  the  parties  were  made 
in  the  converse  order  of  their  strength ;  the  English  encamped  on 
the  open  field;  while  the  French  and  their  host  of  allies  fortified 
their  camp.  Their  position  was  exactly  on  the  ground  of  the 
former  action;  the  front  only  being  reversed.  The  French  troops 
had  their  right  on  the  eastern  rock ;  regular  works  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  front  extended  about  five  hundred  yards  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  western  rock;  and  another  line  pointing1  southward  to 
cover  their  left  flank  was  begun  at  its  southern  extremity,  but 
not  yet  connected  with  the  western  angle  of  the  front  lino.  To 
the  right  of  tlie.same  rock  the  Mysorean  and  Mahratta  in/antry 
had  extended  a  line  of  works  to  the  cast  and  then  to  the  south, 
for  the  protection  of  their  front  and  right.  The  western  rock 
was  occupied  by  a  corps  of  one  hundred  French  infantry,  one 
hundred  and  fifty  topasses,  and  six  hundred  sepoys,  with  two 
pieces  of  cannon:  the  space  of  about  one  thousand  two  hundred 
yards  between  this  rock  and  the  left  of  the  French  intrcnchinent, 
and  the  whole  of  the  rear,  from  the  Mahratta  works  on  the  right 


From  Wcvconda  Major  Lawrence  moved  for  the  convenicncy 
of  supply  to  the  south-east  of  the  fort;  and  after  the  expiration 
of  a  few  days,  provisions  of  every  description  were  brought  in 
without  interruption,  and  in  such  abundance  as  enabled  him  to 
lay  in  a  six  months’  store  for  the  garrison. 

This  object  being  provided  for,  it  became  necessary  to  think 
of  quarters  for  the  troops  during  the  heavy  rains  of  the  approach¬ 
ing  monsoon,  where  they  could  be  supplied  without  the  harassing 
duty  of  constant  convoys  in  that  inclement  season:  and  the  place 
selected  was  Coilady  on  the  frontier  of  Tanjore,  about  fifteen 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Trichinopoly,  whither  he  moved,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Mohammed  Ah,  on  the  twenty-third  of  October;  the 
Tanjoreans  having  proceeded  to  their  capital  some  days  before, 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  feast  of  the  Dessera,  or  Malta 
Noumi. 

In  the  beginning  of  November  the  French  at  Seringham  re- 

hundred  topasscs,  and  one  thousand  sepoys;  but  continued  in 
their  quarters  without  even  interrupting  the  access  of  supplies, 
in  order  that  the  garrison  might  be  lulled  into  a  negligence  and 
security,  favourable  to  their  intended  project,  of  carrying  the 
place  by  a  coup  de  main.  This  operation  was  attempted  on  the 
night  of  the  twenty-seventh  of  November.  The  place  selected 
for  the  main  attack  was  one  of  those  weak  and  awkward  pro¬ 
jecting  works  which  coyer  the  gateway  of  all  Indian  fortifications, 
and  are  by  them  considered  to  be  strong  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  traverses  to  be  passed  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
gate.  Of  these  there  were  two;  one,  projecting  considerably 
beyond  the  exterior  line  of  defence,  was  intended  to  cover  the 
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and  cannon:  and  the  French,  as  their  only  resource,  began  to  chap. 
conceal  themselves  within  the  embrasures  of  the  outwork,  at  the=^= 
foot  of  the  inner  wall,  and  behind  every  object  that  offered  cover.  IO°' 
Daj-light,  long  and  anxiously  expected  by  both  parties,  but  with 
feelings  very  dissimilar,  enabled  the  English  to  comprehend  that 
quarter  was  demanded ;  the  firing  of  course  ceased,  and  the 
prisoners  were  collected  and  secured.  On  the  first  conviction 
that  the  enterprize  had  failed,  about  one  hundred  men  had  at¬ 
tempted  the  desperate  resource  of  leaping  down  to  the  rock  in 
the  ditch;  few  of  them  escaped  without  fractures  or  severe 
wounds,  but  they  were  carried  off  by  their  associates  from  with- 

repeating  the  experiment.  The  number  actually  found  within 
the  works  was  three  hundred  and  ninety-seven  Europeans,  of 
whom  one  hundred  and  four  were  killed  and  wounded;  and  the 
whole  casualties  of  the  night  may  fairly  be  stated  at  five  hundred 
Europeans;  a  severe  loss,  considering  its  proportion  to  their  total 
strength.  Nunjeraj,  disappointed  in  all  his  hopes,  now  conceived 
the  idea  of  achieving  with  his  dismounted  cavalry  what  the 
French  infantry  had  been  unable  to  accomplish;  and  on  making 
the  proposition,  eight  thousand  volunteers  were  profuse  in  their  as¬ 
surances  of  determination  to  carry  the  place. at  all  events.  They 
moved  across  the  river  for  that  purpose  on  the  third  night  after 
the  former  attempt;  but  finding  the  garrison  alert,  they  quietly 
returned,  without  remembering  the  blustcrings  of  the  morninrr. 

The  firing  of  the  first  assault  was  heard  at  Coilady,  and  a 
detachment  was  sent  to  reinforce  the  garrison;  while  Major 
Lawrence,  informed  of  the  second  project,  and  uneasy  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  real  weakness  of  the  place  against  a  judicious 


the  guns  were  in  possession  of  his  rival;  and  after  a  long  discus¬ 
sion,  lie  was  obliged  to  compound  for  one,  and  to  leave  the  re¬ 
maining  three  to  Hyder,  as  the  substantial  trophies  of  a  victory 
which  he  had  not  gained.  The  French  troops  came  up  in  time 
to  save  the  lives  of  a  few'  of  the  English.  Of  a  hundred  and 
eighty-eight,  thirty-eight  were  without  wounds,  fifty  were  killed, 
and  one  hundred  desperately  wounded.  The  whole  of  those  in¬ 
valuable  grenadiers  who  had  on  all  occasions  led  the  way  in 
the  extraordinary  victories  which  had  been  achieved,  were  un¬ 
fortunately  included  in  this  disaster,  the  most  serious  which  the 
English  had  sustained  in  the  whole  course  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Saunders  made  the  best  efforts  in  his  power  to  remedy 
this  misfortune,  by  sending  from  Madras  all  the  Europeans  he 
’could  possibly  spare,  amounting  to  a  hundred  and  eighty  men, 
by  sea  to  Devicota,  there  to  wait  for  an  opportunity  to  join  :  but 
Major  Lawrence,  convinced  that  the  French'  -were  now  coni- 


It  desired  Mohammed’ Issoof,  and  another  officer,  to  meet,  ac¬ 
cording  to  promise,  the  deputies  of  N unjeraj  for  the  purpose  of 

Trichinopoly ;  and  conveyed  a  formal  obligation  to  pay  Moham¬ 
med  Issoof  four  lacs  of  pagodas  on  receiving  possession  of  the 
place.  Major  Lawrence  was  completely  deceived  by  this 
artifice.  Mohammed  Issoof  was  instantly  imprisoned;  and  this 
diabolical  plot,  for  the  murder  of  a  brave  and  innocent  man,  was 
on  the  point  of  succeeding,  when  the  officers  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  investigation  were  fortunately  enabled  to  trace  the 
person  who  had  dropped  the  letter.  A  scene  of- impudent  and 
villainous  address  on  the  part  of  Poniapa,  and  of  complicated 
prevarication  on  the  part  of  his  messenger,  terminated  in  an  open 
confession  by  the  latter  of  the  whole  truth;  and  Poniapa  was 
publicly  blown  away  from  the  mouth  of  a  cannon  as  soon  as 
Major  Lawrence  could  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  government  of 
Madras,  which  he  deemed  it  prudent  to  require.  The  trans¬ 
action,  however,  revealed  to  Mohammed  Issoof  the  danger  of  a 
connection  with  strangers,  who  were  at  tile  mercy  of  their  inter¬ 
preters;  and  his  confinement  made  on  his  mind  an  impression  of 
disgust,  which  was  never  afterwards  entirely  effaced. 

While  Kunjeraj  was  occupied  with  these  projects,  Mohammed 
Ali,  and  the  Baja  of  Tanjore,  equally  interested  in  detaching 
Morari  Bow  from  the  confederacy,  had  prevailed  on  him  by 
some  payments,  and  larger  promises,  to  consent  to  their  pro¬ 
posals;  ami  that  chief,  finding  that  the  pecuniary  supplies  of 
Nunjeraj  were  not  so  liberal  as  formerly,  and  that  his  brother 
Deo  Raj,  who  had  uniformly'  disapproved  the  war,  now  threat¬ 
ened  to  withhold  them  altogether  if  lie  did  not  immediately 
.make  peace,  demanded  of  him  a  settlement  of  his  accounts  ;  the 


.  permitted  to  run  waste  ami  unproductive  to  the  .sea;  but  the 

a  variety  of  channels  by  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  early  Hin¬ 
doos  to  irrigate  the  whole  province  of  Tanjorc,  and  is  the  cause 
of  its  extraordinary  fertility.  At  the  point  of  approach  of  the 
two  brandies,  which  has  been  described,  the  floods  bad,  at  some 
remote  period,  burst. through  the  narrow  intervening  neck;  and 
it  had  become  necessary  to  construct  a  mound  of  masonry,  of 
considerable  dimensions,  to  prevent  the  Caveri,  during  the  an¬ 
nual.  floods,  from  descending  into  the  Coleroon,  and  t.o  pre- 
serve  it  in  its  higher  level  to  fertilize  the  province  of  Tanjorc. 
The  exploit  of  the  confederates  was  the  destruction  of  this 
mound ;  an  operation  which  could,  by  no  construction,  be  con¬ 
sidered  to  have  a  military  object,  and  must  therefore  be  exclu¬ 
sively  referred  to  political  views.  But  if  the  destruction  of  a 
whole  unarmed  and  unoffending  people  for  the  purpose  of 
changing  the  political  conduct  of  its  prince  be  really  authorized 
by  the  rules  of  war,  it  is  time  for  every  soldier  to  be  heartily 
ashamed  of  his  trade;  and*  we  should  be  disposed  to  hope,  for  the 
honour  of  civilized  nations,  that  M.  Maissin  was  not  implicated 
in  this  act  of  his  ally,  if  the  supposition  could  be  reconciled  with 
the  fact  of  the  workmen  subsequently  employed  in  the  repair  of 
the  dyke  having  been  cannonaded  by  the  French  troops. 

Major  Lawrence  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  the  impression 
which  would  probably  be  made  on  the  Raja’s  mind  by  this 
disgraceful  outrage:  and  marched  on  the  23d  in  the  direction  of 
Tanjore,  having  previously  withdrawn  all  the  distant  outposts  for 
the  reinforcement  of  the  garrison  of  Trichinopoly.  He  was  met 
on  the  second  day  by  the  faithful  Tondiman,  who  was  received 
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for  the  pursuit,  when- lie  received  the  report  of  an  attack  on  the 
baggage  and  convoy,  which  the  English  detachment,  forming 
the  usual  guard,  had  very  improperly  left,  without  orders,  for 
the  purpose  of  partaking  in  the  business  of  the  advance.  The 
best  dispositions  were  immediately  ordered  by  Major  Lawrence; 
a  sally  from  the  garrison  compelled  the  reserve  from  the  island 
to  return  ;  and  Ilyder  had  only  time  to  secure  about  thirty-five 
carts  laden,  some  with  public,  and  some  with  private  stores, 
which  he  carried  off  to  the  island.  The  English  casualties  on 
this  day  were  trifling;  but  M.  Maissin  had  lost  one  hundred 
Europeans  in  performing  a  feint  which  failed  in  its  object. 

After  depositing  his  provisions  in  the  stores  of  the  garrison, 
Major  Lawrence  prepared  to  force  the  enemy  to  a  decisive 
action;  but  their  movements  being  entirely  defensive,  nothing 
serious  occurred:  and  he  placed  his  army  in  cantonments,- pre¬ 
paratory  to  the  rains,  on  the  23d  of  September;  detaching,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  promise,  the  troops  of  Tanjore,  accompanied  by 
a  small  English  corps,  to  protect  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
repairs  of  the  embankment.  The  English  and  French  laid  at 
this  time  respectively  received  large  reinforcements  from  Europe; 
and  the  former  would  have  taken  the  field  in  the  ensuing  cam¬ 
paign  with  equal  numbers  and  more  sanguine  hopes,  but  on  the 
Uth  of  October  a  suspension  of  arms  for  three  months  terminated 
in  a  conditional  treaty. 

The  extraordinary,  character  of  the  war  of  Coromandel,  in 
which  the  operations  of  a  handful  of  troops  assumed  the  political 
importance,  and  outstripped  the  military  glory,  of  the  mightiest 
armies,  has  imperceptibly  led  to  a  more:  detached*  description 


appointed  by  both  pat  ties  met  at  the  intermediate  and  neutral 
Dutch  settlement  of  Sadras.  The  discussions  commenced  with 
unfolding  their  mutual  projects:  the  English  contending  for  the 
acknowledgment  of  Mohammed  Ali  as  Nabob  of  Arcot,  and  the 
guarantee  of  the  Raja  of  Tanjore:  and  the  French,  for  the  ac¬ 
knowledgment  of  Salabut  Jung  as  Soubadar  of  the  Dcckan,  and 
the  rejection  of  Mohammed  Ali  as  Nabob  of  Arcot.  It  was 
plain  from  this  commencement,  that  the  views  of  the  parties 
could  never.be  brought  to  coincide;  but  they  began  most  gravely 
to  discuss  the  legal  titles  of  their  several  Soubadars  and  Nabobs 
on  which  these  respective  projects  were  founded,  and  to  produce 
the  authenticated  instruments  of  investiture ;  all  of  them  sup¬ 
ported,  as  usual,  by  the  mandates  of  the  Mogul.  Public  dis- 

arose  from  the  scrutiny  of  seals,  official  forms,  signatures  and 


dates,  and  reciprocal  accusations  of  forgery:  and  the  conferences 


should  •  take  Tricliinopoly ;  and  accordingly  recommenced  Ids 
blundering  operations  for  endeavouring  to  obtain  possession  of 
it  by  treachery,  which  were  continued  until  the  fourteenth  of 
-April;  when  the  positive  injunctions- of  ids  brother  Deo  11  aj, 
founded  on  the  most  imminent  domestic  danger,  induced  kirn  to 
depart,  probably  without  much  regret,  at  the  necessity  of  relin¬ 
quishing  a  service  which  had  become  absolutely  hopeless;  since, 
according  to  his  own  statements,  he  had  long  since  discovered 
the  determination  of  the  French  to  keep  the  place  for  themselves 
if  they  should  succeed  in  its  conquest. 

On  the  departure  of  Nunjcraj  from  asccne  iii  winch  he  had 
only  covered  himself  with  ridicule  and  disgrace,  the  French 
detachment  was  left  in  possession  of  the  island  of  Sefingham, 
the  revenues  of  winch,  if  will  be  recollected,  had  been  formally 
given  up  by  Mohammed'Ali  to  Nunjcraj.' 

The  danger  which  called  for  the  return  of  the  troops  under 
Nunjcraj  was  the  approach  of  Salabul  Jung  with  a  large  army, 
accompanied  by  the  efficient  corps  of  M.  Hussy,  to  exact,  as 
Souhadnr  of  the  Declaim  the  arrears  of  tribute  due  by  Mysoor; 
a  demand  which  Deo  Raj  had  absolutely  no  means  of  paying, 
and  therefore  determined  to  resist.  The  French  were  by  treaty 
in  strict  alliance  with  Mysoor;  but  they  were  also  bound  Iry 
treaty  to  fight  all  the  battles  of  Salabut  Jung,  and  consequently 
to  treat  as  enemies  their  allies  of.  Mysoor.  The  embarrassment 
was  felt  by  M.  Bussy,  and  lie  used  all  his  influence  to  prevent, 
hostility;  but  finding  his  efforts  unavailing,  lie  determined  to 
execute  the  treaty  which  he  himself  had  concluded.  Few  of 
the  fortresses  of  Mysoor  which  they  passed  in  their  approach 
attempted  to  resist;  among  those  which  were  so  imprudent  was 
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•  his  resources ;  and  before  lie  left  Trichinopoly,  besides,  the  usual 
appendages  of  a  chief  of  rank,  in  elephants,  camels,  tents,  and 
magnificent  appointments,  he  was  rated  on  the  returns  and  re¬ 
ceived  pay  for  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse,  three  thousand 
regular  infantry,  two  thousand  peons,  and  four  guns,  with  their 
equipments.  Of  the  horses,  five  hundred  were  his  own  property ; 
and  the  difference  between  the  sum  allowed  by  government,  and 
that  disbursed  in  the  pay  of  the  man,  and  the  provender  of  the 
horse,  was  Hyder’s  profit.  In  consideration  of  his  furnishing 
the  cannon  and  their  draught,  the  muskets  and  accoutrements 
of  regular  infantry,  he  was  allowed  a  certain  sum  for  each  gun 
with  its  equipments,  and  for  every  hundred  men ;  and  was  per¬ 
mitted  to  make  his  own  agreements  with  the  individuals  at 
inferior  rates ;  they  also,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  his  troops,  regularly 
accounting  for  one  half  of  the  plunder  they  acquired.  Some 
portion  of  this  description  belongs  to  the  system  of  most  native 
armies,  and  would  enter  into  the  history  of  most  successful 
Indian  chiefs;  but  none  ever  combined  with  so  much  skill  the 
perfect  attachment  of  his  men,  with  the  conversion  to  his  own 
use  of  so  large  a  portion  of  what  was  issued  for  their  payment: 
and  Sevagi  alone  could  be  brought  into  competition  with  Iiyder 
for  the  regular  organization  of  a  system  of  plunder. 

The  designation  of  Ilyder’s  new  appointment  was  that  of 
Foujedar  of  Dindcgul;  and  having  recruited  his  corps  with  the 
most  select  of  the  men  discharged  by  Nunjeraj,  he  marched  at 
the  head  of  five  thousand  regular  infantry,  two  thousand  five 
hundred  horse,  two  thousand  peons,  and  six  guns.  The  depart* 
merit  of  accounts  under  Kundb  Row  had  necessarily  been  aug¬ 
mented,  and  furnished  employment  for  several  clerks,  who  were 
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has  neither  hospitals,  nor  surgeons,  provided  by  the  state.  The 
allowance  on  this  occasion  was  fourteen  rupees  a  month,  until 
tire  cure  should  be  completed.  Ilydcr  marshalled  his  wounded 
men,  to  be  inspected  by  the  commissioner:  sixty-seven  was  the 
true  number;  but  about  seven  hundred  bad  their  legs  or  arms 
bound  up  with  yellow  *  bandages,  and  acted  their  parts  with 
entire  success.  The  money  was  paid  to  Hyder  according  to  .the 
muster,  and  to  the  probable  time  of  cure  reported  by  the  attend¬ 
ing  surgeons,  at  the  rate  of  fourteen  rupees  per  man  per  month. 
To  the  really  wounded  he  gave  seven-,  and  of  the  presents  brought 
for  the  officers  of  the  army  lie  made  a  distribution  equally  skilful, 
while  each  officer  was  made  to  believe  that  he  was  the  person 
most  particularly  favoured  by  Ilydcr.  During  these  operations 
Kunde  Row  was  perpetually  sounding  the  exploits  of  his  master 
to  Nunjernj;  exaggerating  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country, 
and  the  necessity  of  augmenting  the  forces;  which  was  accord¬ 
ingly  authorized  from  time  to  time,  and  assignments  on  the 
revenues  of  other  districts  were  added  for  that  purpose  to  his  other 
resources.  Special  commissioners  were  always  deputed  to  muster 
the  new  levies;  and  on  one  occasion,  Jelian  Khan  saw  exhibited 
the  manoeuvre  which  he  calls  a  circular  muster,  by  which  ten 
thousand  men  were  counted  and  passed  as  eighteen  thousand. 

In  the  interior  management  of  the  district  committed  to  his 
charge,  Ilyder  evinced  the  same  penetration  and  skill  which 
distinguished  him  on  all  occasions;  and,  in  a  short  lime,  could 
vie  with  the  most  experienced  Aumildar  in  valuing  the  resources 
of  a  village,  in  detecting  the  mistatements  of  a  fraudulent  ac- 


orders,  would  of  course  have  refused  to  pay  to  either:  or  if  a 
preference  should  be  given,  it  would  certainly  be  in  favour  of 
Deo  Raj.  Under  these  circumstances,  he  recommended  'to 
Hyder  to 'try  the  effect  of  his  personal  appearance  at  Seringa- 
patam,  for  which  lie  accordingly  prepared,  attended  merely  by 
his  ordinary  retinue;  but  before  his  arrival,  a  new  danger  had 
threatened  the  capital,  and  had  been  averted  by  fresh  sacrifices. 

Balajee  Row  unexpectedly  entered  Mysoor  in  March  175?  ; 
and  appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seringapatam  demanding 
a  contribution.  Nunjeraj  in  vain  represented  his  absolute  in¬ 
ability:  the  demand  was  peremptory,  and  the  place  was  besieged. 
Nunjeraj  made  a  spirited  defence,  and  led  in  person  several 
sallies  upon  the  enemy’s  trenches;  but  their  artillery  being 
respectable,  and  the  operations  of  the  siege  directed  by  Eu¬ 
ropeans,  the  place  was  reduced  to  extremity;  and  Nunjeraj  was 
compelled  to  make  a  hasty  compromise  for  thirty-two  lacs  of 
rupees.  The  cash  and  jewels  which  could  be  produced  amount¬ 
ed  to  no  more  than  five  lacs :  and  for  the  liquidation  of  the  re¬ 
mainder,  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  in  pledge  a  large  and 
valuable  extent  of  territory*. 

These  transactions  had  been  completed,  and  the  Mabrattas 
had  departed,  after  leaving  their  agents  for  the  collection  of 
revenue,  and  a  body  of  six  thousand  horse  in  the  pledged  dis¬ 
tricts,  before  Hyder’s  arrival  at  Seringapatam:  when,  on  in¬ 
specting,  in  company  with  Nunjeraj,  the  approaches  and  bat¬ 
teries  of  the  Mahrattas,  he  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  the 
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litary  contribution  of  twelve  lacs  of  rupees  to  be  paid  by  in¬ 
stalments:  but  finding  the  presence  of  the  strangers  while  waiting 
for  the  money  to  be  burdensome,  and  meditating  to  evade  the 
payment  altogether,  they  had  now  sent  secret  agents  to  Deo  Raj, 
offering  to  pay  the  money  to  hint,  provided  lie  would  rid  them 
of  the  Mussulman  troops  of  Hyder,  and  send  Hindoos  to  receive 
it.  This  transaction  furnished  the  means  of  arranging  the  nego¬ 
tiation  between  Deo  Raj  and  Hyder.  The  resumed  revenues 
were  restored  to  him,  together  with  soucar  security  for  three  lacs 
as  a  reimbursement  of  extraordinary  ex  peaces  incurred  in  the 
expedition  to  Malabar ;  and  on 'these  conditions  Mukhdoorn  was 
recalled.  Hyder  relinquished  his  claim  to  the  military  contri¬ 
bution  of  twelve  lacs;  and  the  Rajpoot  corps  of  Herri  Sing,  the 
most  zealous  adherent  of  Deo  Raj,  was  sent  to  receive  it. 

These  arrangements  being  completed,  Hyder  returned  to 
'  Dindegu),  and  his  troops  being  now  unoccupied,  an  opportunity 
seemed  to  present  itself  of  employing  them  to  advantage.  Mah- 
phuz  Khan,  whom  we  left  at  Fort  St.  David  in  August  1754, 
had,  on  the  cessation  of  hostilities  between  the  French  and 
English  in  the  following  October,  compromised  with  his  younger 
brother  Mohammed  Ali  for  the  government  of  the  southern 
provinces  of  Madura  and  TinneveUy,  with  the  view  of  there 
establishing  for  himself  an  independent  Idngdom.  The  English 
and  French  were  now  at  open  war;  their  troops  were  abundantly 
occupied  in  all  directions:  Hyder  had  received  repeated  invita¬ 
tions  from  the  French  and  Mahphuz  Khan  to  aid  in  expelling 
the  English  altogether  from  these  provinces  ;  and  the  distractions 
occasioned  by  Mahphuz  Khan’s  incapacity  seemed  to  afford  a 


where  Deo  Raj  remained,  while  Hyder  and  Kunde  Row  proceeded 
to  Scringapatam.  Deo  Kaj  insisted,  as  a  preliminary  to  all  terms 
of  reconciliation  with  his  brother,  that  lie  should  make  atonement 
for  the  violation  of  public  decorum  in  his  conduct  at  the  palace; 
and  the  terms  being  easily  adjusted  by  Kunde  Row,  Nunjeraj, 
on  the  2Sd  of  April,  made  Ins  humiliations  to  the  Raja,  whom 
he  had  not  visited  since  the  former  outrage;  and. a  salute  was 
hied  from  all  the  guns  of  the  garrison  to  announce  the  Raja’s 
forgiveness  and  favour. 

The  next  object  was  the  public  reconciliation  of  the  brothers. 
Nunjeraj  and  Ilvder,  accompanied  by  all  the  chiefs,  public 
officers,  and  principal  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  went  in  pro¬ 
cession  to  conduct  Deo  Raj  from  Mysoor.  On  the  meeting  of 
tho  brothers,  Nunjeraj  made  the  most  abject  apologies,  and  Deo 
Raj  consented  to  lie  conducted  to  Scringapatam;  where  lie  died 
on  the  19th  of  June,  six  days  after  his  arrival.  His  deatli  was, 
as  usual,  ascribed  by  the  vulgar  to  poison,  and  the  crime  was 
attribuled  to  his  brother;  but,  exclusively  of  tho  absence  of  any 
adequate  motive,  I  am  satisfied,  from  the  examination  of  persons 
who  saw  him  about  this  period,  tliat  fata!  symptoms  of  dropsy 
ln>d  appeared  before  his  departure  from  Sattimungul. 

The  army  was  still  clamorous  for  the  remaining  arrears ;  and 
Nunjeraj,  who  had  been  disgusted  with  the  difficulties  and  insults 
which  he  had  experienced  in  the  adjustment  of  their  former 
claims,  and  was  now  unaffectedly  depressed  in  spirits  by  the 
death  of  his  brother,  requested  of  Kunde  Row  and  Hyder  to 
take  the  troublesome  charge  of  making  the  best  arrangement  in 
their  power. 

Hyder  throughout  all  these  transactions  had  been,  enabled 
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from  Mysoor,  The  districts  were  accordingly  resumed;  and  a  CHAP, 
letter  was  written  intimating  the  pleasure  of  the  Raja,  that  lie  =2= 
should  fix  liis  residence  at  some  other  place.  The  answer  of  * ,5'9' 
Nunjeraj  to  Hyder  was  in  the  following  terms.  “I  have  made  . 
you  what  you  are,  and  now  you  refuse  me  a  place  in  which  to 
hide  my  head.  Do  what  you  please ;  or  what  you  can.  I  move 
not  from  Mysoor.”  Hyder  was  accordingly  ordered  in  due  form 
to  enforce  the  Raja’s  commands,  and  sat  down  to  the  regular 
siege  of  Mysoor.  The  troops  which  had  accompanied  Nunjeraj 
to  that  place  were  some  of  the  best  in  the  service;  but  Hyder 
commanded  the  whole  resources  of  the  capital.  Few  of  the 
natives  of  India  sufficiently  understand  the  principles  on  which, 
the  operations  of  a  siege  are  conducted  to  be  able  to  relate  them 
intelligibly  ;  but  if  I  have  comprehended  aright  the  description 
which  has  been  given  to  me  on  the  spot  of  tire  operations  of 
Hyder,  they  do  little  credit  to  the  benefit  which  at  that  time  he 
had  derived  from  experience  in  that  particular  branch  of  the 
military  profession;  and  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  an  under¬ 
plot,  of  protracting  the  siege,  with  the  view  of  rendering  it,  as  he 
afterwards  did,  the  ground  of  farther  encroachment.  However 
this  may  be,  at  the  expiration  of  three  months  a  negotiation  was 
opened,  and  Nunjeraj  capitulated  on  the  conditions  originally 
prescribed.  He  was  permitted  to  select  the  districts  composing  1166 
iiis  personal  Jageer  which  were  situated  near  the  western  frontier, 
and  Ins  residence  was  fixed  at  Cunnoor,  about  twenty-five  miles 

For  the  purpose  of  deluding  the  Raja  and  the  public  with 
the  short-lived  stagc-trick  of  a  happy  change  in  his  situation,  lie 
was  invited  by  Hyder  to  visit,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  the 
vol.  r.  3  c 


events  which  had  occurred  since  the  conclusion  of  the  convention 
of  Januurj"  1755;  and  although  it  does  not  enter  into  the  design 
of  this  work  to  relate  those  operations  in  detail,  a  brief  retrospect 
will  enable  us  better  to  comprehend  the  general  state  of  Dcckan 
and  the  south^  and  to  proceed  with  greater  clearness  in  the  more 

Both  parlies  seem  to  have  distinctly  understood  that  the 
convention  of  January  ]  755  was  a  mere  truce,  and  both  proposed 
to  themselves  separate  advantages  from  acceding  to  it.  The 

acquired  in  the  Deckan,  exclusively  of  the  alleged  equality  in  the 
province  of  Arcot.  The  English  hoped,  without  a  rupture  of  the 
truce,  to  confirm  the  power  of  their  Nabob  in  the  province  of 
Arcot,  and  to  extend  it  over  Tinnevelly  and -Madura. 

The  course  of  our  narrative  lias  enabled  the  reader  to  perceive 
that  whatever  of  military  operations  should  be  required  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  nominal  power  of  Mohammed  Ali,must  be  performed  by 
English  troops,  or  not  performed  at  all ;  for  although  a  large  rab¬ 
ble  was  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  collection  of 
revenue,  and  aiding,  as  far  as  such  troops  could  laid,  in  the  ge¬ 
neral  scope  of  military  operation  ;  the  whole  circle  of  ills  family 
and  adherents  during  the  fourteen  years  of  revolutionary  war 
which  terminated  in  1763  had  not  produced  a  single  man  fit  to 
command  an  army  or  govern  a  province.  The  auxiliary  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  English  troops  were  accordingly  complained  of,  and 
retaliated  by  the  French,  who  put  their  troops  in  motion  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  important  measure  of  the  reduction  of  Vellore.  The 
correspondence  on  these  subjects  unfolded  to  both  parties  what 
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English  corps  should  engage  in  the  service  of  Salabut  Jung,  Bu- 
lajee  Row’s  negotiation  for  a  similar  purpose  must  necessarily 
fail,  and  he  would  in  that  case  have  need  of  M.  Bussy,  whose 
efl'orts  from  the  ceded  provinces  he  knew  that  a  sense  of  com¬ 
mon  interest  would  ensure,  whenever  he  might  find  it  convenient 
to  attack  Salabut  Jung  and  his  English  auxiliaries.  M.  Bussy, 
perceiving  no  symptoms  of  hostility,  dismissed  his  Mahratta 
friends  at  an  earlier  period  than  might  have  been  expected  from 
his  accustomed  penetration ;  and  immediately  after  their  de¬ 
parture  found  the  whole  country  instructed  to  treat  him  as  an 
enemy,  and  the  advanced  guard  of  Salabut  Jung's  army  in  full 
pursuit.  Sickness  among  the  Europeans,  desertion  of  the  sepoys, 
and  a  scarcity  of  food  and  stores,  compelled  M.  Bussy  to  halt  at 
Hyderabad,  where  his  influence  still  enabled  him  to  command 

the  great  body  of  his  enemies,  the  arrangements  for  placing  his 
corps  in  a  condition  to  pursue  its  march  were  not  completed 
before  he  found  himself  encompassed  by  the  whole  army  of  Sa¬ 
labut  Jung.  To  retreat  under  such  circumstances  a  distance  of 
two  hundred  miles  to  Masuhpatam,  presented,  as  its  most  fa¬ 
vourable  consecjuences,  the  desertion  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
sepoys,  the  loss  of  his  sick,  and  the  escape  of  a  shattered  remnant 
of  his  corps  within  the  walls  of  Masulipatam;  while  a  pursuing 
enemy  would  be  destroying  all  his  resources.  He  determined 
to  take  post  where  he  was,  and  to  abide  the  result  of  his  military 
efforts,  his  intrigues  among  the  chiefs,  and  the  reinforcements 
expected  from  Pondicherry.  These  reinforcements  enabled 
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M.Moracin,  the  French  chief  atMasulipatam,  to  equip  a  force  of  CHAP. 

nearlj'  five  hundred  Europeans,  eleven  hundred  sepoys,  and  eleven - — 

field  pieces,  which  marched  for  Hyderabad  under  the  orders  of  1/6°‘ 
Mr.  Law.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  cut  off'  this  detachment: 
and  although  M.  Bussy  had  purchased  the  inaction  of  some  of  me. 
the  chiefs  sent  against  it,  the  difficulties  which  opposed  its  pro¬ 
gress  were  such  as  could  only  have  been  surmounted  by  the  ut¬ 
most  coolness,  determination,  and  military  skill;  and  if  this  be 


ham  in  1753,  it  is  just  to  his  character  to  conclude,  that  his  con¬ 
duct  on  that  service  must  have  been  governed  by  circumstances 
which  he  laid  not  the  power  to  controul.  The  able  dispositions 
of  M.  Buss)'  kept  the  great  body  of  Salabut  Jung’s  army  in  his 
own  presence,  while  he  made  a  small  but  efficient  detachment  to 
aid  this  reinforcement  on  its  near  approach,  when  the  enemy’s 
efforts  became  most  serious;  so  that  Mr.  Law  formed  the  junc¬ 
tion,  with  considerable  loss  it  is  true,  but  much  Jess  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  service  performed,  and  with  all  his 
equipments  in  a  perfect  state  of  efficiency.  The  party  at  court 
was  appalled  by  this  unexpected  success;  and  the  junction  was 
scarcely  formed,  when  a  messenger  arrived  from  Salabut  Jung 
proposing  a  reconciliation.  M.  Bussy  was  too  prudent  to  be 
difficult  in  his  terms,  and  on  the  20th  of  August,  not  three 
months  after  his  expulsion,  he  was  received  by  Salabut  Jung  in 
public  Durbar  with  all  the  marks  of  distinction  and  confidence 
that  he  had  formerly  enjoyed. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  troops  'which  had  been  sent  from 
England  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  with  Balajee  ltow  in  the  ex¬ 
pulsion  of  the  French  from  the  Dcckan  had  arrived  at  Bombay  ; 


ni)  and  Rachore,  with  suitable  personal  jagners;  and  the  old 
statesman  was  supposed  to  have  the  farther  view  of  affording  an 
opportunity  for  the  display  of  their  respective  talents,  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  him  to  make  a  proper  selection  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Salabut  Jung,  who  had  too  much  and  too  little  capacity 
to  be  a  vigorous  master,  or  a  pageant  entirely  passive. 

It  is  difficult  to  trace,  and  for  our  immediate  purpose  it  is  not 
of  much  importance  to  ascertain,  the  secret  history  of  the  com¬ 
bination  between  this  minister  and  the  younger  brothers,  by 

dered  the  pretext  of  confiding  the  seal  of  state  to  Basalut  Jung; 
according  to  some  accounts,  before  the  arrival  of  Nizam  Alee, 
who  afterwards  obtained  it;  and  according  to  other  statements, 
first  to  Nizam  Alee,  who  resigned  it  under  a  secret  compact  to 
his  brother;  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  extract  any  thing  distinct 
or  intelligible  from  the  history  of  mock  or  real  hostility  and  paci¬ 
fication  with  Balajcc  Row,  about  the  same  time.  The  contusion 
seemed  to  be  distinctly  aimed  at  the  life  of  Salabut  Jung,  which 
was  probably  saved  by  the  presence  of  the  French  guard  alone; 
and  M.  Bussy,  on  receiving  the  intelligence,  marched  with  the 
whole  of  his  troops  for  Aurungabad,  where  he  arrived  early  in 
February  1758,  and  found  the  armies  encamped  without  anv 
symptoms  of  actual  or  recent  hostility:  Balajce  Row  at  the  head 
of  the  Mahrattas,  Nizam  Alec  commandimr  not  only  the  troops 
of  Berar  bat  the  army  of  the  Soubadar;  and  Basalut  Jung  the 
troops  of  Adwanee.  The  presence  of  M.  Bussy's  army,  and  his 
personal  influence  and  address,  fixed  his  wavering 'friends,  and 
deterred  his  enemies  from  executing  the  plan  of  revolution  which 
had  unquestionably  been  formed ;  but  the  danger  to  which  his 


sity  of  possessing  some  place  of  strength  in  the  neighbourhood  .of ' 
Aurangabad,  which  Salabut  Jung  seems  at  this  time  to  have  in¬ 
tended  as  his  principal  residence.  He  fixed  on  the  impregnable 
rock  of  Dowlutabad;  and  having  bought  the  place  from  the 
governor,  it  was  concerted  that  it  should  appear  to  be  taken  by 
surprise,  while  M.  Bussy,  attended  by  a  strong  guard  of  Eu¬ 
ropeans  (which  the  known  projects  of  treachery  had  rendered  not 
unusual  at  that  period),  should  be  on  a  visit  to  the  governor  at 
the  summit  of  the  rock;  and  the  object  was  accomplished  with 
little  bloodshed,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  single  Frenchman. 
The  Killedar  or  governor  was  a  dependant  of  Shahnowaz  Khan ; 
the  garrison  was  in  his  immediate  pay;  and  according  to  the 
usual  custom,  the  fortress  was  considered  to  belong  more  to  the 
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■  did  not  clearly  perceive  the  ultimate  object,  induced  him  to  dis¬ 
semble  compliance,  and  lie  prepared  to  depart  rvith  apparent 
good  will  to  his  new  government. 

M.  Bussy  had  selected  for  his  Do  van  a  person  named  Hyder 
Jung,  who  had  first  recommended  himself  to  notice  by  his  zeal 
and  intelligence  as  an  officer  of  sepoys.  Being  a  mail  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  good  connections,  of  great  sagacity  and  excellent 
address,  and  possessing  a  subtlety  of  character  which  ,  naturally 

Bussy  in  all  the  secret  machinations  which  he  was  obliged  to 
adopt,  and  was  in  consequence  elevated  to  high  dignities  and 
suitable  jageers  by  AVI.  Bussy’s  influence,  for  the  purpose  of  faci¬ 
litating  his  access  in  every  direction.  Shalmowaz  Khan  and 
Nizam  Alee,  whose  interests  the  course  of  events  had  entirely 
united,  determined  that  his  removal  was  an  essential  preliminary 
to  the  accomplishment  of  their  own  views.  The  day  on  which 
Salabut  Jung  was  to  pay  his  devotions  at  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
some  miles  from  Aurangabad,  was  fixed  on  by  Nizam  Alee  for 
holding  a  public  levee,  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  officers  of  the  government,  previously  to  his  departure:  and 
Hyder  Jung,  who  was  invited  to  a  private  audience  in  a  separate 
tent,  on  the  pretext  of  soliciting  his  protection  for  the  friends  of 
Nizam  Alee  at  court,  was  there  murdered  by  his  direction.  M. 
Bussy  saw  at  once  the  probable  extent  of  the  plot;  and  on  tlie 
first  alarm,  sent  a  strong  detachment  to  secure  the  return  of  Sa¬ 
labut  Jung,  and  another  to  remove  Shalmowaz  Khan  to  the  fort 
of  Dowlntabad.  This  prisoner,  supposing  his  death  to  be  in¬ 
tended,  made  a  desperate  resistance,  and  was  killed  with  most  of 
his  adherents;  and  Nizam  Alee,  who  expected  a  different  result 
from  the  confusion  of  the  day,  fled  on  the  same  night,  attended 


fordable  with  difficulty  at  ebb  tide,  defended  by  a  garrison  more 
numerous  than  the  assailants,  and  possessing  one  hundred  and 
twenty  pieces  of  cannon.  This  brilliant  exploit,  and  the  advance 
towards  Hyderabad  of  Nizam  Alec,  who  had  collected  an  army 
to  supplant  his  brother,  or,  in  the  Indian  phrase,  “to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  state,”  induced  SalabutJuug  to  negotiate  with 
Colonel  Fordc.  The  treaty  executed  in  consequence  was  entirely 
in  favour  of  the  English,  without  anv  reciprocal  obligation.  A 
territory  was  ceded  of  the  annual  value  of  four  lacs  ot  rupees. 
The  French  were  to  be  entirely  expelled  from  ttic  Deekan  %  and 
each  party  was  merely,  not  to  support  the  enemies  or  refractory 
subjccls  of  the  other. 

This  instrument  was  scarcely  executed,  when  Salabul  Jung 
was  urgent  for  the  aid  ot  Colonel  horde  againstNizain  Alec  :  an 
object  which  might  probably  have  been  secured,  if  he  had  ren¬ 
dered  it  a  condition  of  the  treaty.  Hut  Colonel  horde  was  still 
more  anxious  for  the  destruction  ot  a  French  corps  of  observation 
which  had  kept  the  .  Held,  and  was  now  under  the  declared  pro¬ 
tection  of  Basalut  Jung.  Each  considered  his  own  object  to  be 
of  primary  importance;  neither  would  yield;  and  Salabut  Jung, 
accompanied  by  the  French  corps  which  he  had  agreed  to  expel, 
marched  towards  Hyderabad.  When  arrived  near  to  that  city, 
a  negotiation  ensued,  which  replaced  Nizam  Alee  in  the  exact 
position  from  which  he  had  been  removed  in  the  preceding  year 
bjr  the  address  of  M.  Buss}’;  and  Basalut  Jung,  who  in  his 
office  of  Dewan  had  really  exercised  the  chief  power  of  the  state, 
finding  himself  thus  supplanted  in  the  Deekan,  marched  for  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  of  his  own  in  the  south,  accompanied 


by  the  French  corps  of  observation,  in  which  were  two  hundred 
Europeans  only,  and  which,  added  to  his  own  troops,  formed  a 
body  of  about  two  thousand  horse,  and  eight  thousand  infantry, 
with  a  tolerably  good  train  of  artillery.  He  gave  out  that  lie 
was  merely  proceeding  to 'his  government  at  Ad  wanec,  but  soon 
directed  his  march  to  the  south-east,  levying  contributions  as  he 
proceeded;  and  in  the  month  of  July  approached  Neilore,  from 
whence  Nejeeb  Oolla,  full  of  terror  and  conscious  guilt,  sent 
iucessant  dispatches  to  Madras  supplicating  assistance:  but 
Basalut  Jung  was  satisfied  with  a  contribution,  and  crossed  the 
river  Pennar  to  the  westward  of  that  town.  He  now  publicly 
gave  out  that  he  was  on  his  march  to  join  the  French  in  the 
province  of  Arcot;  but  in  the  uncertainty'  of  the  times  he  did  not 
neglect  to  provide  himself  with  eventual  resources,  if  their  cause 
should  become  desperate.  - 

A  Hindoo  named  Sunput  Row  had  been  the  Dewan  or  mi¬ 
nister  of  finance,  of  Anwar  u  Dcen;  and  as,  during  bis  life-time, 
he  had  shown  a  disposition  to  support  the  views  of  the  elder  and 
only  legitimate  son,  Mahphuz  Khan,  he  had  been  discarded  by 
Mohammed  Ali,  and  continued  to  preserve  a  secret  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Mahphuz  Khan ;  but  had  not  yet  considered  the 
prospects  of  that  chief  sufficiently  promising,  to  justify  the  risk 
of  the  great  wealth  which  he  possessed  by  openly  espousing  his 
cause.  1-Ie  was  now,  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  observation, 
residing  at  Knlastri ;  .and  opened  a  negotiation  with  Basalut 
Jung,  who  saw  in  Mahphuz  Khan  a  pageant  sufficiently  apt  to 
be  employed  under  any  circumstances  which  might  occur,  as  a 
French  or  an  English  Nabob:  for  the  last  of  the  French  Nabobs, 
iVlurteza  Khan,  seemed  to  have  tacitly  relinquished  his  appoint- 
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which  had  been  for  some  time  open,  with  Visajee  Pundit,  was 
adjusted  with  a  degree  of  facility  and  moderation  which  flyder  - 


received  with  equal  astonishment  and  delight.  The  conditions  of 
the  immediate  departure  of  the  Mahrattas  were,  the  cession  of 
the  Baramahal,  and  the  payment,  of  the  trifling  sum  of  three  lacs 
of  rupees.  The  comparison  of  a  few  dates  and  facts  "'ill  enable 
us  to  explain  this  unusual  moderation. 

So  early  as  the  month  of  April  Visajee  Pundit  had  offered  to 
aid  both  the  French  and  the  English  ;  and  in  the  latter  end  of 
November,  the  bishop  of  Halicarnassus  was  in  his  camp  nego¬ 
tiating  for  the  service  of  his  troops ;  of  which  the  cession  of 
Ginjee  was,  among  other  conditions,  to  be  the  chief  price.  M. 
Lally  was  then  blockaded  in  Pondicherry  by  Colonel  Coote;  and 
a  primary  condition  was  the  payment  of  five  lacs  of  rupees  when 
this  Mahratta  army  should  appear  in  sight  of  Pondicherry*., 
Mohammed  Ali,  seeing  in  the  advance  of  this  corps  an  insur¬ 
mountable  obstacle  to  the  success  of  his  English  allies  against 
Pondicherry,  concluded  an  agreement  with  Visajee  Pundit,  early 
in  the  month  of  January,  176],  for  the  large  sum  of  twenty  lacs, 
to  be  paid  at  distant  instalments,  on  the  condition  of  his  marching 
towards  Poona  with  the  least  possible  delay.  This  fact  alone 
would  sufficiently  explain  the  apparent  moderation  of  Visajee 
Pundit;  his  retreat  was  already  purchased,  although  not  yet  paid 
for.  Like  a  true  Mahratta,  he  had  first  sold  himself  to  Kundi 
Row,  and  then  to  his  opponent  Hyder:  and  he  had  made  a  shew 
of  selling  himself  to  the  French,  in  order  that  lie  might  sell  him- 


and  the  government  and  military  ofheers  of  Tort  St.  George  not 
knowing  what  they  were  to  understand  by  the  various  and  con¬ 
tradictory  reports  which  they  received,  permitted  the  Mysorean 
commandant  of  Caroor  to  retire  with  his  garrison  on  delivering 
up  the  possession  of  that  place,  and  refrained  from  farther  hos¬ 
tility  until  the  English  should  be  satisfied  with  regard  to  the 
actual  state  of  the  government  of  Mysoor.  This  officer  was 
really  a  servant  of  Kundfe  Row;  who  had,  with  the  greatest  ac¬ 
tivity  and  intelligence,  possessed  himself  of  the  whole  of  the- 
lower  country  from  Baratnalml  to  Dindegul,  that  single  fortress 
alone  excepted. 

Ilydcr,  on  the  very  day  that  he  was  joined  by  Mukhdooni 
Ali,  pitched  his  own  standard  in  the  field,  with  a  force  so  supe¬ 
rior  to  that  of  ICunde  Row,  who  had  numerous  detachments 
abroad,  that  he  also  ventured  to  make  a  considerable  detach¬ 
ment  into  the  lower  countries  of  Salem  and  Coimbetoor,  for  the 
purpose  of  recovering  the  country  and  revenues  wrested  from 
him;  which  were  to  be  his  chief  resource  in  the  impending  con¬ 
test.  He  marched  in  a  south-western  direction,  crossing  the 
Caveri  below  its  confluence  with  the  Capileo  near  Sosilla,  for  the 
purpose  of  covering  the  operations  of  his  detachment,  and  pre¬ 
venting  Kuudb  Row  from  sending  reinforcements  through  either 
of  the  passes  of  Caveriporum  or  Gujjellmtty.  This  detachment 
rendered  the  force  under  Hydcr's  immediate  command  inferior  in 
numbers  to  that  of  Kundb  Row,  but  lie  relied  with  confidence  on 
its  superior  quality;  for  a  French  detachment,  which  was  in 
the  field  between  Tliiagar  and  the  hills  for  the  purpose  of  collect¬ 
ing  and  covering  supplies,  had,  on  ascertaining  the  probable  fall 
of  Poudicherry,  drawn  farther  to  the  westward;  and  on  receiving 


.  tarn,  about  the  2 0 1  h  of  February:  ami  Hyder,  closely  pursuer], 
was  about  fen  miles  in  li is  front,  when  be  prepared  in  the  name 
and-  with  the  seal  of  Ximjeraj  letters  addressed  to  the  principal 
leaders  of  Iviinde  How’s  army:  these  letters  adverted  to  a  sup. 
posed  engagement  winch  they  had  made  to  seize  Kundh  Row- 
ami  deliver  him  to  Nunjeraj  ;  they  promised,  on  his  part,  to  per¬ 
form  the  conditions  of  the  stipulated  reward;  and  concluded 
with  the  observation,  that  nothing  now-  remained  but  that  they 
should  immediately  earn  it. 

The  bearer  of  these  letters  departed  duly  instructed,  and  fall¬ 
ing-  purposely  into  the  hands  of  the  outposts  was  carried  to  Kuudh- 
Row;  who,  entertaining  not  the  least  suspicion  of  the  artifice, 
conceived  that  lie  was  betrayed  by  Iris  own  arrny,  and,  seized  with 
a  sudden  panic,  instantly  mounted  iris  horse,  and  escaped  at  full 
speed  to  Scrinuapatum.  without  any  previous  communication 
with  the  suspected  chiefs.  The  flight  of  the  commander-in-chief 
being  quickly  known,  a  general  agitation  ensued  ;  the  more  danger¬ 
ous  as  the  motive  was  utterly  unknown:  and  every  person  began 
to  provide  for  bis  safety  by  flight,  without  any  one  being  able  to 
communicate  lo  the  other  the  cause  of  his  alarm.  Hyder’s  light 
troops  brought  him  early  intelligence  of  the  state  of  the  enemy ;  and 
at  this  instant  his  army,  by  a  preconcerted  movement,  appeared  in 
the  rear  of  ICundh  Row’s,  while  he  moved  his  own  corps  to  attack 
the  front;  and  by  falling  upon  it  with  his  whole  force,  in  this  state 
of  dismay  and  confusion,  he  obtained  a  complete  and  decisive  vic¬ 
tory,  capturing  the  whole  of  the  enemy’s  infantry,  guns,  stores, 
and  baggage.  The  horse  alone  had  by  an  early  flight  provided  for 
their  safety,  and  the  infantry  were  incorporated  without  much  re¬ 
luctance  into  the  army  of  the  victor. 


Hyder,  by  another  stratagem,  affected  not  to  pursue  bis  success; 
and  halting  four  or  five  days  at  Cuttee  Mai  waddy,  under  pretence 
of  being  occupied  in  making  detachments  for  the  collection  of 
revenue,  found,  by  means  of  his  spies,  that  the  fugitives,  deceived 
by  this  demonstration,  were  encamped  in  a  disorderly  manner, 
along  with  some  infantry  which  they  had  begun  to  collect,  on  the 
island  of  Seringnpntam,  between  the  south  bridge  and  the  Mysoor 
gate.  Hyder  made  a  silent  and  unsuspected  march  with  a  select 
body,  and  falling  upon  this  rabble  at  midnight  put  the  greater 
part  of  them  to  the  sword,  and  retired  before  the  garrison  was 
prepared  to  disturb  his  retreat,  carrying  off  upwards  of  seven 
hundred  horses  and  a  large  booly. 

Hyder  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  prosecute  his  ultimate 
operation  at  Seringapatam  until  he  had  secured  the  whole  of  the 
resources  of  the  lower  country,  which  continued  to  oppose  his 
detaclnnents.  lie  therefore  descended  the  pass  of  Gujjelbutt}', 
took  the  fort  of  Erroad,  and  all  others  which  had  been  seized  by 
Kundh  Row  or  had  declared  for  him  (Caroor  alone  excepted, 
which  remained  for  the  present  without  discussion  in  the  hands 
of  the  English),  and  levied  a  large  contribution  on  his  partisans. 
By  the  time  that  these  arrangements  were  finished  he  had  com¬ 
pleted  also  the  levies  of  his  arm}-,  and  had  called  in  all  his  de¬ 
tachments.  Every  thing  being  now  ready  for  the  execution  of 
his  plan,  he  ascended  the  Ghauts  in  force,  and  early  in  the  month 
of  May  arrived  at  Chendgfil,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Caveri 
opposite  the  centre  of  the  island  of  Seringapatam ;  where,  affect¬ 
ing  to  deprecate  farther  hostility,  he  appeared  to  be  entirely  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  negotiations  with  Kunde  Row;  the  remnant  of  whose 
cavalry,  chiefly  Mahratta,  and  still  amounting  to  between  five 


a  Mohammedan  chief —hotncs  of  .these  Mohammedans — Aidilarn  cha¬ 
racter  and  h<duts  of  the  hears — Ilndcr's  successful  progress — hc'joda- 

rectum  vi  Malabar — Ifyaer  returns — dreadful  executions  —forcible.  cm- 
"ration— apparent  restoration  of  trantjta/hty— returns  to  Coimhctoor — 
Intelligence  of  a  confederacy  of  (tie  J\Iahrattas,Nizam  Ah,  and  the  E»- 
qhsh  to  invade  Mysoor — Hyacr  proceeds  to  Sermtapatam — Death  of  the 
former  Raja  and  succession  oj  his  son— Harsh  treatment  and  farther 

chapter — Previous  observations  on  the  treutu  oj  Paris. 


We  lelt  Basalut  Jung,  m  December  1759;  at  Kurpa,  distinctly 
unfolding,  in  his  negotiation  with  Monsieur  Bussy,  his  views  of  in¬ 
dependent  sovereignty  in  the  south,  and  his  desire,  if  he  could 
elVect  that  object  without  compromising  his  independence,  of  ob¬ 
taining  the  aid  of -the  Preach  to  oppose  the  better  fortunes  of  his 
brother  Nizam  Mi,  who  had  supplanted  him  as  the  minister  and 
general  of  their  elder  brother  Saiabut  Jung,  still  pageant  Soubadar 
of  the  Deckan,  but  destined  in  1 7 G 1  to  be  imprisoned,  and  in  two 
years  afterwards  to  be  murdered,  by  Nizam  Ali.  In  the  year 
1760  Nizam  Ali  was  engaged  in  a  defensive  and  unsuccessful 
campaign  against  the  Pcslnva  Balajec  Bow,  between  the  rivers 
Kistna  and  Godaveri :  and  as  Basalut  Jung  could  scarcely  move 
in  any  direction  beyond  the  limits  of  his  personal  jageer  without 
coming  in  contact  with  some  Mahratta  territory,  dependency,  or 
army,  and  he  found  it  expedient  to  maintain  an  amicable  inter¬ 
course  witli  the  actual  opponents  of  his  rival,  the  early  part  of 


might  be  considered  as  public  property ;  lie  entirely  verified  his  CHAP. 
assurances  to  the  dowager,  and  continued  through  life  to  treat  the  -  •  - 

unoffending  branches  of  her  family  with  distinction  and  gene- 

From  Balipoor  the  united  armies  moved  to  Sera,  which  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance.  Hyder  achieved,  without  much  delay, 
the  conquest  of  his  new  dignities  and  capital,  and  the  allied 
chiefs  took  leave  of  each  other  about  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1762.  During  the  inefficient  operations  of  Basalut  Jung  in  the  n62. 
south,  Salabut  Jung  had  been  imprisoned  on  the  18th  July, 

1761,  by  Nizam  Ali,  who  openly  assumed  the  office  of  Soubadav: 
it  was  then  no  longer  the  indirect  influence,  but  the  actual  power 
of  that  chief,  which  was  to  be  guarded  against  by  Basalut  Jung; 
and  the  vigorous  preparations  of  his  brother  made  it  expedient 

of  Advance;  he  therefore  departed,  little  enriched,  to  the  north, 
while  Hyder  moved  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  where  other  ob¬ 
jects  demanded  his  attention. 

The  dominions  of  Morari  Bow,  the  Mahratta  chief  of  Gooti, 
were  situated  to  the  north-east  of  Hydcr's  new  acquisition  ;  their 
southern  extremity  was  bounded  by  the  small  territory  of  the  Po- 
ligar  of  Little  Balipoor.  This  capital  of  his  little  state,  and  the  ' 
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waste  himself  anew  in  a  contest,  with  fresh  troops  ;  and  when  the 
garrison  should  begin  to  flag,  to  descend  once  more  with  his  se¬ 
lect  followers,  and  by  a  vigorous  effort  finally  compel  his  enemy 
to  raise  the  siege. 

Ilyder  was  enraged  at  finding  himself  the  dupe  of  this  decep¬ 
tion,  and  returned  with  renewed' ardour  to  the  attack.  The  spi¬ 
ritless  defence  of  a  mercenary  garrison  did  not  long  protract  the 
fate  of  the  place :  in  about  ten  days  it  was  carried  by  assault, 
and  its  future  defence  was  committed  to  Budv  u  Zeman  Khan,  a 
nevayet  officer  of  reputation  from  Arcot,  who  had  entered  the 
service  of  Hyder  in  the  course  of  this  campaign.  Ifyder  made 
no  immediate  attempt  on  "N  uudidroog,  but  left  a  light  corps  under 
his  maternal  uncle  Ibrahim  Saheb,  whose  head-quarters  were  at 
Bangalore,  with  orders  to  destroy  the  surrounding  country,  and. 
in  communication  with  the  garrisons  of  Deonhullyand  Little  Ba- 
lipoor,  to  cut  off  the  access  of  supplies.  With  the  double  view 
of  furthering  this  object,  and  retaliating  on  Movari  Low,  he  ex¬ 
tended  his  conquest  over  a  considerable  sweep  of  country  to  the 
northward  of  this  recent  acquisition,  and  to  the  eastward  of  his 
former  frontier,  including  Coodiconda,  Peneonda  (the  former 
capital  of  Carnatic),  and  Merg  Seva.  Moran  How  acknowledged 
the  decisive  nature  of  the  defeat  which  he  had  sustained  by  re¬ 
tiring  to  his  capital  of  Gooti ;  and  Hyder  now  considered  his  ar¬ 
rangements  to  be  in  a  proper  state  for  revisiting  the  capita!  of  his 
new  dignities,  profiting  by  its  direct  territorial  possessions,  and 
by  the  submission  of  its  reputed  dependants.  .The  chief  of  these 
were  the  Poligars  of  Ivaidroog,  Harponelly.  and  Chiltledroo;?, 
situated  to  the  north  and  north-east  of  Sera.  The  former,  on 
Hyder’s  approach,  came  spontaneously  to  offer  submission  and 
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n-iAi\  this  attachment  had  drawn  animadversions  from  the  ■  young 
—  Kaja,  and  in  1757  the  lovers  had  found  it  expedient  to  remove 
tiiis  rude  observer,  by  employing  a  jetti*  while  shampooing-]- 
him  in  the  bath,  to  dislocate  his  neck  and  destroy  him;  and 
they  selected  an  adopted  infant  to  fill  the  vacant  throne.  The 
visitor,  whose  history  was  related  to  Hyder,  had  announced 
himself  as  Chen  Busveia,  saved  by  an  artifice  of  the  jetti,  con¬ 
cealed  in  the  house  of  his  preserver  for  five  years,  and -now  es¬ 
caped  to  implore  the  protection  and  aid  of  his  neighbours  in  the 
recovery  of  his  patrimony.  The  youth  was  introduced  to  I-Jyder: 

in  his  supposed  rights,  and  to  remunerate  the  services  to  be  thus 
rendered  by  Hyder  and  the  Poligar.  The  troops  commenced 
i  ,-53  their  march  towards  Bednorc  about  the  close  of  January  1763, 
moving  in  four  parallel  columns,  and  preserving  a  distance  from 
each  other  of  from  five  to  fifteen  miles  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  for  the  purpose  of  reducing  and  occupying  all  the  for¬ 
tified  places  situated  in  the:  open  country  before  they  should 
.  attempt  the  fastnesses  of  the  woods. 

The  district  of  Bednorc  Proper  is  situated  on  the  summit  of 
that  range  of  western  hills  which  overlooks  the  provinces  of 
Canara  and  Malabar.  These  mountains,  elevated  from  four  to 
five  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  present  to  the  west 


.  mg  to  Santa  Bcdnore,  ami  Uoolulkcra,  within'  twenty  miles  of 
Chittledroog,  the  residence  of  its  constant  rival  and  enemy. 

On  entering  the  province  Hyder  issued  proclamations  in  the 
name  of  Chen  Busveia,  inviting  the  inhabitants  of  Bcdnore  to  re¬ 
turn  to  their  allegiance.  At  Simoga,  a  fort  on  the  skirt  of  the 
woods,  and  distant  forty-three  miles  from  the  capital,  which  fell 
without  material  resistance,  lie  found  a  lac  of  pagodas  ",  of  which 
he  distributed  a  lac  of  rupees  to  the  troops  as  a  stimulus  to  their 
energies  and  hopes:  at  this  place  also  he  received  and  rejected  a 
proposal  from  the  Rauce  to  purchase  his  retreat  by  four  lacs  of 
pagodas.  At  Coompscc,  distant  thirty  miles,  he  found  a  more 
important  treasure,  namely,  Lingana,  the  prime  minister  of  the 
late  Raja,  who  had  long  been  imprisoned  at  this  place:  this  per¬ 
sonage  undertook  to  instruct  Hyder  respecting  every  branch  of 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and  to  guide  him  through  a  secret 
path  by  which  the  city  might  be  approached  without  encounter¬ 
ing  any  of  the  works  which  have  been  described.  At  Eitoor,  a 
trifling  post  occupied  by  one  hundred  men,-  the  garrison  had  the 
audacity  to  fire  at  the  troops;  they  were  surrounded  and  taken: 
Hyder  ordered  their  noses  and  ears  to  be  cutoff’;  and  in  that  state 
they  were  dismissed  to  spread  terror  before  him.  At  Anantpoor, 
distant  twenty-five  miles,  the  Ranee  offered  twelve  lacs  of  pago¬ 
das,  and  at  his  arrival  before  the  first  barrier  of  the  works  of  the 
capital,  eighteen  lacs f;  all  which  offers  the  information  com-  ■ 
municated  by  the  captured  minister  induced  him  to  reject  with- 
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out  a  moment’s  hesitation.  The  army  of  Hyder  having  advanced 
to  this  formidable  position  with  unexpected  celerity,  had  thrown 

on  the  rejection  of  the  last  offer,  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  an 
immediate  attack,  they  fled  to  the  fort  of  Bcllalroydroog,  situated 
on  the  summit  of  a  hill  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  range,  but 
seventy  miles  to  the  southward.  Orders  were  left  for  the  expe¬ 
ditious  removal  of  all  the  treasure;  but  to  provide  for  the  possible 
event  of  the  place  being  carried  before  that  should  be  practicable, 
persons  were  stationed  with  positive  orders  to  set  the  palace  and 
treasury  on  fire,  whenever  the  danger  should  appear  to  be 

Hyder,  on  the  instant  of  his  arrival  at  the  barrier  in  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March  lfC3,  ordered  a  noisy  but  feigned  attack  to  be 
made  on  the  posts  in  his  front;  while  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  column  formed  of  his  most  select  troops,  and,  following 
the  path  pointed  out  by  his  guide,  entered  the  city  before  an 
alarm  was  given  of  his  approach. 

The  Ranee’s  servants  set  fire  to  the  palace  in  different  places 
in  conformity  to  their  instructions.  The  inhabitants  of  this  rich 
and  populous  town  had  hitherto  been  exempted  from  the  alarms 
and  miseries  of  war;  a  felicity  rare  in  India,  and  everywhere  least 
appretiated  by  those  who  have  most  enjoyed  it.  They  fled  in  all 
directions,  with  a  dismay  and  astonishment  embittered  by  its  con¬ 
trast  with  the  stupid  and  insolent  security  of  their  former  habits. 
The  terror  of  such  minds,  outstripping  the  ordinary  effects  of  fear, 
drove  the  whole  mass  of  the  inhabitants  to  concealment  in  the 
woods  and  mountains  which -touch  the  very  confines  of  the  city: 
aud  the  immense  property,  of  the  most  opulent  commercial  town 


dwell- 


of  tin:  Kast,  eight  miles  in  circumference,  end  full  of  rich 
ings.  was  thus  left  without  a  claimant. 

H  illers  Inst  care  was  to  extinguish  the  flames  of  the  palace,  in 
w  hich  he  personally  assisted  ;  and  his  second,  to  put  ah  end  to  the 
plunder  oi  the.  troops,  in  order  that  he  himself  might  become  the 
exclusive  possessor- 01  the  booty.  Ihs  arrangements  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  were  so  skilfully  combined,  that  m  a  few  hours  his  official 
seals  were  placed  on  the  doors  of  every  public  and  private  dwell¬ 
ing  above  the  condition  of  a  hovel,  and  safeguards  were  stationed 
to  enforce  respect  to  the  onlv  plunder  which  was  deemed  to  be 
legitimate.  'J  lie  available  property  of  every  description,  including 
money  and  jewels,  which  lie  realized  on  this  occasion,  is  variously 
stated,  but  it  may  without  the  risk  of  exaggeration  be  estimated 
at  twelve  millions  sterling;  and  was  throughout  life  habitually 
spoken  of  by  Hyder  as  the  foundation  of  all  his  subsequent 

The  occupation  of  the  rest  of  the  country  was  rather  a  bu¬ 
siness  of  arrangement  than  of  conquest.  The  two  principal  de¬ 
tachments  possessed  themselves  of  Bussoo  Raj  Droog,  (fortified 
island)  Honavev,  (Onore)and  Mangalore  on  the  coast;  and  a  third, 
of  Bellalroydroog,  where  the  Ranee  capitulated  on  the  general* 
assurance  of  due  consideration  for  her  rank  and  dignity. 
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too  much  penetration  to  be  so  deceived ;  and  IJyder,  arter  sus¬ 
taining  a  severe  loss  in  tlie  flower  of  his  army,  was  foiled  in  til! 
his  objects.  Distressed  for  supplies,  he  fell  back  the  next  day 
to  Anau-ulty,  where  he  had  prepared  an  entrenched  camp,  and 

cation  with  his  supplies.  To  this  position  Madoo  Row  did  not 
decline  to  follow  him,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  appeared  to  be 
moving  columns  in  different  directions  to  invest  the  camp.  Hvder 
imagined  that  he  perceived  an  opportunity  of  cutting  off  one  of 
these  columns.  He  moved  out  for  this  purpose  with  two  thou¬ 
sand  regular  infantry,  one  thousand  select  horse,  and  four  light 
guns;  he  was  again  inveigled  to  advance  too  far,  and  completely 
surrounded.  Ilyder  and  about  fifty  of  his  cavalry  escaped  by 
the  fleetness  of  their  horses ;  the  remainder  of  the  corps  was  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed. 

These  operations  w'ere  protracted  beyond  the  middle  of  June. 
The  south  western  clouds  which  had  long  been  blackening  in  the 
distance,  began  to  form  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  that  thick 
impenetrable  gloom  which  it  is  necessary  to  have  seen  to  be  able 
to  conceive;  and  the  torrents  of  the  monsoon  commencing  in  a 
few  days  after  this  affair,  compelled  Madoo  Row  to  retire  to  a 
situation  less  exposed  to  their  violence.  He  cantoned  his  troops 
for  the  rains  to  the  eastward  of  Savanoor. 

Long  before  the  rains  had  abated  on  the  bills,  Madoo  Row 
passed  considerable  detachments  over  the  river  Toombuddra,  and 
employed  himself  in  reducing  the  whole  of  the  eastern  depend¬ 
encies  of  Bednore,  and  the  adjacent  parts  of  Mysoor:  while 
Ilyder’s  army,  wretched,  spiritless,  and  sickly,  from  the  inevitable 


the  renewal  of  active  operations.  About  the  beginning  of  the 
year  3765,  the  weather  began  to  admit  an  approach  to  tile  woods 
of  Anawulty,  and  Madoo  How  opened  the  campaign  with  the 
employment  of  a  numerous  corps  of  pioneers,  which  lie  had 
organized  and  equipped  during  the  rains.  His  object  was  to 
cut,  in  the  first  instance,  a  wide  opening  through  the  woods,  to 
the  southward  of  Hyder's  intrenched  camp;  and  progressively  to 
form  a  line  ot  circumvallatlon,  by  felling  the  givantic  forests 
around  it,  Hyder,  perceiving  the  inevitable  destruction  which 
awaited  him  if  he  should  permit  his  communication  with  Bednoro 
to  lie  cut  off,  immediately  abandoned  his  intrenclnncnts  and 
commenced  his  retreat.  The  close  and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  necessarily  impeded  the  celerity  of  his  movement,  and 
compelled  him  frequently  to  halt  his  whole  force  to  sustain  their 
attacks  on  his  rear-guard.  On  the  third  day  of  these  slow  and 
retrograde  movements,  ground,  comparatively  open,  afforded  to 
Madoo  Row  the  opportunity  of  moving  a  column  between  the 
army  of  Hyder  and  the  point  on  which  he  was  retreating,  and 
thus  forcing  him  to  a  general  action.  It  is  admitted  by  all  who 
shared  in  the  contest  of  this  day,  that  although  the  dispositions 
of  Hyder  were  respectable,  the  conduct  of  his  troops  was  des¬ 
titute  of  firmness  and  spirit;  and  that  the  action  terminated  in  a 
disorderly  rout  in  which  lie  lost  in  killed  alone  three  thousand 
horse,  and  double  that  number  of  infantry ;  the  shattered  remains 
of  his  troops  escaping  in  disma}'  to  the  depth  of  the  woods.  The 
despondency  of  the  army  was  communicated  to  the  garrisons  ;  the 
intermediate  posts  of  Eekairee,  Anantpoor,  and  Compsee,  made 
but  a  feeble  resistance;  and  Hyder,  before  the  end  of  January, 
was  reduced  to  occupy  those  lines  surrounding  Eednore  which 
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Hydcr's  occupation  of  Sera  appears  to  have  been  tacitly 
admitted  ill  this  negotiation,  and  all  discussions  relative  to  the 
Poligars  of  Chittledroog,  Raidroog,  Iiarponclly,  &c.  seem  to 
have  been  studiously  avoided  by  both  parties.  Madoo  Row  had 
other  contributions  to  levy  during  the  open  season  from  February 
to  Juno;  and  by  a  proper  understanding  with  these  Poligars  and 
wilh  Moran  Row,  lie  considered  the  recovery  of  the  posts  wrested 
from  the  latter  to  furnish  the  certain  means  of  regaining  Sera, 
and  the  countries  to  the  south-east  of  that  capital,  whenever  he 
should  fmd  leisure  to  repeat  his  visit.  While  Hydcr  from  an 
opposite  consideration  of  the  very  same  reasons  determined  to 
evade  these  retrocessions  altogether. 

During  this  unfavourable  aspect  of  Hydcr's  affairs  to  the 
west,  the  whole  of  his  recent  acquisitions  to  the  east  were  in  a 
flame  of  rebellion.  Ilis  brother-in-law  Meer  Ali  Reza  (usually 
called  Mcer  Snhcb),  was  therefore  sent  with  a  respectable  force 
to  Sera,  and  directed,  after  the  re-establishment  of  Hyder’s  au¬ 
thority  in  that  quarter,  to  co-operate  with  the  corps  at  Bangalore, 
Dconludly,  Ooseotta,  and  the  two  Balipoors ;  which  had  for 
several  months  been  compelled  by  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
military  population  of  those  countries  to  adopt  a  cautious  and 
defensive  plan  of  operation.  These  insurrections  were  quelled 
without  material  difficulty;  and  the  Poligar  of  little  Balipoor 
being  at  length  reduced  to  extremity  from  the  want  of  supplies 
on  the  rock  of  Nundidroog,  surrendered  on  one  of  those  equivocal 
capitulations  for  personal  honour  and  security,  which  are  always 
interpreted  according  to  the  convenience  of  the  conqueror.  Ill 
the  present  instance  the  Poligar  with  his  family  was  sent  to 
Bangalore,  and  from  thence  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
distant  fort  of  Coilmootoor  (Coimbctore). 


bis  frontier  on  the  coast,  by  the  conquest  of  Bednore  and  its 
dependencies,  had  approached  within  a  short  distance  of  Cananorc. 
By  means  of  this  person,  Hydcr  obtained  a  competent  know- 


.  (lie  country  was  at  this  period  s 6  nearly  the  same  as  lo  demand 
fresh  description. 

The  greater  part  of  the  year  176.5  was  employed  by  llyder 
in  repairing  the  disasters  of  the  lute  campaign ;  in  restoring  his 
authority  in  the  rebellious  provinces;  and  in  establishing  such  ar- 
' rangements  as  should  insure  their  future  tranquillity.  These  ob¬ 
jects  being  provided  for,  he  left  a  corps  of  observation,  consisting 
of  three  thousand  horse,  four  thousand  regular  infantry,  and 
ten  thousand  peons,  at  Buswapatan,  to  the  eastward  of  Beduore; 


Canara  about  the  beginning  of  the  year  1766,  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  achieving  the  conquest  of  Malabar. 

Passing  southward  by  Mangalore,  whither  Ali  Raja  had  come 
forward  to  meet  him,  he  crossed  at  Nelisurom  the  boundary  of 
Malabar,  and  proceeded  with  the  guidance  and  aid  of  Ali  Raja 
to  the  direct  objects  of  the  expedition:  his  second  in  com¬ 
mand,  Ali  Rcza  Khan,  the  son  of  Chunda  Saheb,  had  the  chief 
direction  of  the  subsequent  operations,  and  commenced  them 
(of  course  under  authority)  by  a  general  instruction  to  grant  ho 
quarter. 

The  Nairs,  or  military  class  of  Malabar,  are,  perhaps,  not  ex¬ 
ceeded  by  any  nation  on  earth  in  a  high  spirit  of  independence 
and  military  honour ;  but,  like  all  persons  stimulated  by  that 
spirit  without  the  direction  of  discipline,  their  efforts  are  uncer¬ 
tain,  capricious,  and  desultory.  The  military  dress  of  (he  Nair  is 
a  pair  of  short  drawers,  and  his  peculiar  weapon  is  an  instrument 
with  a  thin  but  very  broad  blade,  hooked  towards  the  edge  like  a 
bill-hook,  or  gardener’s  knife,  and  about  the  length  of  a  Roman 
sword;  which  the  weapon  of  the  chiefs  often  exactly  resembles. 


defence  of  their  own  small  posts.  One  of  these,  which  tny  ma¬ 
nuscripts  name  Tameipelly,  was  surrounded  by  Ryder  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  manner:  first,  a  line  of  regular  infantry,  and  guns  with  an 
abbalis;  second,  aline  of  peons;  third,  of  cavalry.  This  dispo¬ 
sition  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  striking  terror  by  not  allowing 
a  man  to  escape  destruction.  The  Nail's  defended  themselves 
until  they  were  tired  of  the  confinement,  and  then  leaping  over 
the  abbatis  and  cutting  through  the  three  lines  with  astonishing 
rapidity,  they  gained  the  woods  before  the  enemy  had  recovered 
from  their  surprise. ^  Such  was  the  character  of  the  warfare  in 
which  Ryder  was  daily  engaged ;  and  in  this  manner  continuing 
his  progress  through  the  territory  of  the  five  northern  chiefs,  he 
approached  Calicut.  Maan  Vicran  Raj,  the  Samoree  (Zamorin), 
perceiving  that  resistance  would  be  ultimately  unavailing,  and 
having  heard  of  the  peculiar  favour  which  the  Poligar  of  Rai- 
droog  had  secured  by  an  early  submission,  opened  a  negotiation, 
and  proposed,  if  a  safe  conduct  should  be  assured  to  him,  to  pay 
his  respects  to  Ryder  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  terms  of 
submission.  This  proposal  being  acceded  to,  the  Raja  proceeded 
to  camp,  where  he  was  received  by  Ryder  on  the  11th  of  April 
1766,  witli  marks  of  particular  distinction,  and  presented  witli 
valuable  jewels.  The  terms  adjusted  at  this  interview  were  the 
confirmation  of  the  Raja  in  his  actual  possessions  as  the  tribu¬ 
tary  of  Ryder,  on  his  payment  of  four  lacs  of  Venetian  sequins 
as  a  military  contribution.  This  arrangement  being  made,  the 
army  moved  forward  towards  Calicut,  accompanied  by  the  Raja; 
■but  at  the  very  moment  that  Ryder  was  receiving  him  witli  the 
honours  which  have  been  stated,  a  column  was  in  motion  by  a 
circuitous  route  to  seize  the  post  of  Calicut:  the  garrison  rea- 


CHAP,  sonably  concluding  from  this  movement  that  the  Baja  was  a. 
e===  prisoner,  considered  defence  to  be  unavailing,  and  evacuated 
''c6'  the  place  on  the  same  night.  Hyder  had  adopted  this  precau¬ 
tion  from  his  experience  of  .the  deception  practised  by  this  Baja 
regarding  the  military  contribution  of  1757 ;  and  the  Raja  appre¬ 
hended  from  this  virtual  infraction  of  the  present  agreement, 
measures  of  farther  circumvention  on  the  part  of  Hyder.  After 
the  expiration  of  a  few  days,  Hyder  intimated  his  expectation  of 
receiving  the  stipulated,  contribution:  and  the  Baja  consulted 
with  his  ministers  regarding  the  proper  measures  for  its  realiza¬ 
tion.  But  whether  from  inability,  or  design,  they  appeared  to 
make  but  little  progress  in  its  collection.  As  the  monsoon  was 
not  distant,  Hyder,  suspecting  deception,  placed  both  the  Baja 
and  his  ministers  under  restraint;  and  applied  to  the  latter 
the  customary  Indian  methods  of  extorting  treasure.  The  Baja, 
apprized  of  the  cruelties  and  indignities  offered  to  his  ministers, 
determined  to  anticipate  the  possibility  of  a  similar  disgrace  to 
himself;  and  having  barrieadoed  the  doors  of  the  house  in  which 
he  was  confined,  set  fire  to  it  in  several  places,  and  was  consumed 
in  the  ruins  in  spite  of  all  the  exertions  made  by  Ilydcr’s  com¬ 
mand  to  extinguish  the  flames-.  In  the  remembrance  after  a 
lapse  of  years  of  so  extraordinary  a  scene  as  that  which  has  been 


may  have  misconceived  what  lie  saw;  but  I  have  been  assured 
by  more  than  one  eye-witness,  that  several  of  the  Raja's  personal 
attendants  who  -were  accidentally  excluded  when  he  closed  the 
door,  afterwards  threw  themselves  into  the  flames,  and  perished 

Even  a  scene  of  this  nature  was  not  calculated  to  operate  on 
the  impenetrable  nerves  of  Hyder:  the  tortures  of  the  ministers 
were  continued  without  the  least  intermission,  but  the  treasure 
which  they  at  length  produced  fell  far  short  of  the  stipulated 

While  Hyder  was  occupied  in  these  plans  of  exaction,  the  mi¬ 
litary  arrangements  for  securing  the  conquest  were  also  pursued 
with  vigour  :  the  fort  of  Calicut  was  enlarged  and  improved;  ad¬ 
ditional  posts  were  erected  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and 
stored  with  ammunition  and  provisions  for  their  ample  garrisons. 
A  disposable  column  of  three  thousand  regular  infantry,  aided  by 
his  newly  acquired  adherents,  the  Mapillas,  was  stationed  at 
Calicut,  and  the  civil  government  of  the  province  was  committed 

after  "the  death  of  the  Raja,  Hyder  moved  towards  Coimbetoor, 
but  was  overtaken  by  the  monsoon  on  his  fourth  day’s  march:  he 
received  however,  in  his  progress,  the  submission  and  tribute  of 
the  Rajas  of  Cochin  and  Palghaut;  and,  after  a  difficult  and  dreary 
march,  in  which  a  heavy  loss  of  horses  and  cattle  was  sustained, 
he  passed  through  the  woods  of  Animally,  and  distributed  his 
army  for  refreshment  and  forage  in  the  temperate  and  fertile 
province  of  Coimbetoor. 

The  civil  governor  to  whom  Hyder  had  entrusted  the  fiscal  ar- 
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CHAP,  rangcments  of  Malabar,  viewed  its  resources  through  the  medium 
.of  the  practices  of  exaction  in  which  he  had  been  educated;  but 
was  too  little  versed  in  the  study  of  human  nature  to  consider  the 
habits  and  prejudices  of  a  conquered  people  among  the  elements 
of  his  system  of  revenue.  A  quiet  acquiescence  in  foreign  sub- 
' jugation  was  not  to  be  expected  under  any  circumstances  from 
the  natives  of  Malabar,  but  the  imprudent  measures  of  Madana 
precipitated  their  rebellion:  and  three  months  had  not  elapsed 
after  Hyder’s  arrival  in  Coimbetoor,  before  intelligence  was  re¬ 
ceived  that  the  Nairs  had  risen  in  all  quarters;  and  attacked  the 
block  houses,  which  the  swelling  of  the  rivers  had  cut  off  from 
all  reinforcement,  either  from  each  other,  or  from  the  moveable 
force  at  Calicut.  Hyder  collected  his  army  without  delay,  and 
when  the  violence  of  the  rains  began  to  abate,  moved  with  a  light 
equipment  of  eight  days’  provisions  by  forced  marches  to  Mun- 
jera.  Hence,  as  a  central  station,  he  sent  detachments  in  various 
directions.  The  troops  now  acted  upon  better  information,  and 
surprised  and  slew  the  insulated  bodies  of  Nairs,  whose  insurrec¬ 
tion  had  been  made  without  any  head  to  direct  or  arrange  a  ge¬ 
neral  combination  of  their  efforts.  The  prisoners  taken  in  the 
first  attacks  were  either  beheaded  or  hanged  ;  but  as  their  num¬ 
bers  increased,  Hyder  conceived  the  plan  of  sparing  them  for  the 
use  of  his  former  territories.  This  cure  for  rebellion  in  one  pro¬ 
vince,  and  for  defective  population  in  another,  of  which  such 
numerous  examples  occur  in  the  Jewish  history,  was  not  success¬ 
fully  practised  by  Hyder.  In  a  forcible  emigration  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  human  beings,  it  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  barba¬ 
rous  nature  of  tiic  design  that  the  arrangements  for  the  sub¬ 
sistence  of  the  captives  should  be  made  with  scrupulous  care: 
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not  accurately  known  to  Hyder.  In  every  event  it  was  necessary 
to  proceed  without;  delay  to  Seringnpatam  for.  the  purpose  of. 
making  the  most  vigorous  preparations.  He  arrived  at  that 
capital  about  the  commencement  of  the  year  1767;  and  while 
the  military  preparations  were  in  progress,  a  civil  arrangement, 
which  now  had.  sunk  into  a  very  subordinate  degree  of  import¬ 


ance,  also  engaged  his  attention. 

In  April,  1766,  the  pageant  Raja  Chick  ICishen  Raj  AYadcyar 
died;  and  Iiyder,  while  occupied  in  Malabar,  had  sent  orders, 
with  all  the  indifference  attached  to.  an  affair  of  ordinary  routine, 
to  go  through  the  usual  formalities  of  establishing  as  his  succes¬ 
sor  his  eldest  son  Nunjeraj  AVadeyar,  a  young  man  then  about 
eighteen  years  of  age.  Hyder,  on  his  arrival  at  the  capital,  went 
through  the  ceremonial,  from  which  habit  and  public  opinion  had 


a  subject 
:1  that  the  youth 
since  his  mocl;  elevation  had  betrayed  some  of  those  feelings  of 
human  nature  which,  the  habitual  degradation  of  a  splendid  im¬ 
prisonment:  had  not  absolutely  extinguished  :  and  these  feelings 
Hyder  deemed  it  necessary  to  crush  before  they  should  gather 
strength.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  districts  to  the  annual 
amount  of  three  lacs  of  pagodas  .had  been  allotted  for  the  per¬ 
sonal  maintenance  of  the  Raja;  these  were  now  resumed,  and 
the  palace  was  plundered  of  all  the  cash  and  valuables  which 
had  been  saved  from:  that,  income,  with  the  single  exception  of. 
the  ornaments  which  the  women  had  actually  on  their  persons  at 
the  time  that Tlyder’s  myrmidons  entered  to  execute  his  orders. 
A  new  and  reduced  arrangement  of  ' the  household  was  enforced, 
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No.  I 

Since  writing  this  passage®,  Ill 
Menu,  in  the  possession  of  the  Pi 


lave  obtained  from  the  copy  of 


tam,  a  transcript  of  these  texts,  for  the  purpose  of  being  collated 
and  examined  by  Mr.  Ellis ;  and  I  subjoin,  without  farther  ob¬ 
servation,  the  ingenious  and  learned  note  with  which  he  has  fa¬ 
voured  me,  leaving  the  passage  as  originally  written,  for  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  those  readers  tvlio  may  think  proper  to  prefer  the  copy 


-Vote,  hj  Mr.  Ellis,  on  the  239th  and  243 d  Verses  of  the  Eighth 
Chapter  of  Menu. 

Menu,  in  his  ninth  chapter,  sec  verse  41,  52,  53,  &c.  makes 
frequent  mention  of  the  land-oivner,  and  in  such  terms  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  that  when  this  ancient  work  was  written,  private 
property  in  land  existed  in  India.  Besides  these,  the  only  two 
texts  relating  to  this  subject  are  verses  239  and  243  of  the  eighth 
book,  the  latter  of  which  is  so  translated  as  not  only  to  render 
doubtful  what  in  the  preceding  sentence  1  have  stated  to  be  with¬ 
out  doubt,  but  entirely  to  destroy  the  notion  that  private  pro¬ 
perty  in  land  obtained  among  the  primitive  inhabitants  of  this 


of  the  earth. 
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vet  reached,  are  considered  with  terror  as  the  instruments  of  a 
foreign  rule,  and  that  the  Hindoos  neither  do  nor  can  feel  that 
they  are  governed  by  their  own  laws,  seems  to  have  been  di¬ 
stinctly  foreseen  by  the  able  and  learned  officer*  who  aided  in 
the  first  compilation  of  the  judicial  regulations  of  Fort  St.  George. 
In  a  preliminary  report  he  deprecates  the  idea  of  sudden  innova¬ 
tion,  and  observes,  “  that  the  system  ought  rather  to  grow  out  of 
the  first  germ,  than  start  at  once,  full  grown,  like  Minerva  from 
the  head  of  Jupiter,  shaking  a  lance  and  aegis  at  the  astonished 
native.  They  will  arise  gradually,  as  the  best  laws  ever  have 
done,  out  of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  people,  meliorating 
and  reflecting  back  the  principles  they  have  derived  from 
them.” 

In  framing  a  new  and  full  grown  system  (since,  however,  ex¬ 
ceedingly  enlarged),  the  excellent  and  able  men  who  were  em¬ 
ployed  naturally  referred  to  the  system  of  jurisprudence 'which 
we  are  all  habituated  to  revere,  for  their  rules,  their  forms,  and 
modes  of  proceeding,  down  in  many  instances  to  the  very  techni¬ 
cal  terms.  Fixed  judges  and  magistrates  have  been  established, 
and  courts  of  appeal,  of  circuit,  and  gaol  delivery,  with  all  their 
English  appendages;  and  a  superior  Hindoo  court,  midi  a  Perso- 
Arabic  title,  administered  by  Englishmen;  and  it  has  already  be¬ 
come  a  difficult  study  to  be  able  to  understand  the  voluminous 
code  which  has  been  framed.  Of  all  this  I  should  wish  to  speak  . 
with  reverence;  but  really  an  enormous  amount  of  technical 
labour,  and  skill,  and  expence,  and  the  application  of  most 
respectable  talents,  terminates  in  performing  the  proposed  ope-  ' 


ration  very  ill,  or  not  at  all:  tlie  component  parts  ore  clogged  by 
their  own  complexity  and  misapplication;  the  machinery  of  an 
Arnold’s  chronometer  has  been  applied  to  perform  the  work  of  a 
smokc-jack. 

If  Anglo-Indian  legislators  would  throw  off  a  little  of  that 
which  they  somewhat  too  largely  ascribe  to  the  natives  of  India, 
namely,  the  prejudice  of  education,  they  would  hnd  the  rules  of 
proceeding  prescribed  by  the  H  indoo  code  (with  all  its  numerous 
imperfections  on  its  head),  combined  with  the  local  customs,  or 
common  law  of  India,  not  ill  adapted  to  the  state  of  society  to 
which  it  is  intended  to  apply ;  and  in  the  Vane.hu  a  t  01  h  I 
which  is  (or  rather  was)  universally  established  in  th  id  V 
common  law  of  tlie  land,  an  admirable  instrument  of  j  '-t 
decision.  The  Hindoo  character,  like  all  others,  is  ol  a  mp-cd 
nature,  but  it  is  composed  of  strange  and  contradictory  elements. 
The  man  who  may  be  safely  trusted  for  uniformly  unfolding  the 
whole  truth  to  an  European  in  whom  he  reposes  confidence,  may¬ 
be  expected  to  equivocate,  and  even  to  contradict  every  word  he 
lias  said,  if  called  on  to  repeat  it  in  presence  of  a  third  person 
whom  lie  either  fears  or  suspects;  and  in  one  of  these  descriptions 
lie  usually  includes  all  strangers.  Tlie  same  description  of  man, 
sometimes  the  same  individual,  who  from  pique,  and  often  with¬ 
out  any  intelligible  motive,  will  pequre-j-  himself  without  shame 
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in  the  intercourse  of  society;  and  the  single  but  notorious  fact 
of  habitual  lending  and  borrowing  of  money  and  effects,  among  ' 
the  husbandmen,  without  bond,  or  note,  or  witness,  abundantly 
proves,  that  this  people,  apparently  so  destitute  of  morals  in  one 
view  of  their  character,  are  in  another  habitually  honest  and  true 
in  their  dealings;  that  they  mutually  trust,  and  deserve  to  be 
trusted.  The  more  intimately  they  arc  known,  the  more  favour¬ 
able  is  the  judgment  of  every  good  and  humane  European  on 
the  character  of  this  interesting  people;  but  fully  to  understand 
them,  requires  to  have  lived  and  been  educated  among  them,  as 
one  of  themselves;  and  I  conscientiously  believe,  that  for  tire 
purpose  of  discriminating  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  chances 
of  truth  in  the  evidence  of  such  a  people,  the  mature  life  of  the 
most  acute  and  able  European  judge  devoted  to  that  single 
object  would  not  place  him  on  a  level  with  an  intelligent  Hin¬ 
doo  Panchayet. 

To  govern  the  Hindoos  in  reality,  and  not  in  pretence,  by 
their  own  laws  and  customs,  civil  and  criminal,  would  admit  of 
extensive  aid  in  judges  and  juries  (panchaiets)  from  among  the 
natives  themselves,  cheeked  without  material  danger  of  corrup¬ 
tion  by  a  reduced  scale  of  European  controul.  The  new  estab¬ 
lishments  of  police,  on  which  large  sums  have  been  unnecessarily 
expended,  might  be  entirely  retrenched  by  putting  in  activity 


of  attempting  to  destroy,  this  excellent  instrument  of  police;  of 
which  I  speak,  not  from  vague  tradition  of  what  it  has  been,  but 
from  a  close  observation  of  what  it  is.  If  theory  required  that 
the  judicial  functions  should  be  rendered  distinct  from  the  fiscal, 
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it  seemed  equally  to  demand  the  separation  of  the  duties  of  ma¬ 
gistrate  and  judge,  which  have  been  united  in  the  new  system 
with  the  most  obvious  practical  inconvenience.  There  may  have 
been  a  real  propriety  in  preventing  the  fiscal  officer  from  being 
the  judge  in  a  contested  case  of  fiscal  demand  (although  we  do 
not  see  this  propriety  practically  acknowledged  in  England), 
but  beyond  this  there  seems  to  have  been  little  necessity  for  the 
cumbrous  establishments  to  which  wc  have  adverted. 

These  suggestions,  however  imperfect,  are  not  the  result  of 
loose  or  solitary  remarks,  but  the  consequence  of  deliberate  dis¬ 
cussion,  with  some  of  the  most  able  and  efficient  instruments  of 
the  present  system;  of  a  careful  and  vigilant  observation  of  the 
conduct  and  practical  operation  of  a  Hindoo  court,  which  has 
been  established  within  the  last  five  years  at  Mysoor;  and  of  a 
coincidence  with  the-mature  judgment  of  regular  English  lawyers, 
free  from  the  trammels  of  their  profession.  The  names  of  some 
of  these,  if  I  were  at  liberty  to  adduce  them,  would  give  irresisti¬ 
ble  weight  to  the  opinions  which  I  have  attempted  to  sketch. 


No.  XV. 


From  conversation  with  some  intelligent  Juiiaum  priests.  I 
learn  that  they  derive  the  name  from  .a  contraction  of  the  three 
words,  junnana,  to  be  born;  gummana,  to  move;  murrana,  to  die. 
The  word  jungum  thus  constantly  reminds  them  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  dogma  of  the  sect,  namely,  that  the  man  who  performs 


liis  duties' in  this  world  shall  be  exempted  from  these  changes  in 
a  future  state  of  existence,  and  shall  immediately  after  death  be 
re-united  with  the  divine  spirit  from  which  he 'originally  ema¬ 
nated.  This  doctrine,  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  braminical 
code,  is  pushed  by  the  jungum  to  the  extent  of  denying  the 
metempsychosis  altogether.  This  sect  condemns  as  useless  and 

among  the  brnmins  of  every  persuasion  occupies  the  largest  por¬ 
tion  of  their  time,  and  forms  the  great  business  of  their  lives. 
The  jungum  disclaim  the  authority  of  these  gods  upon  earth,  as 
they  impiously  and  familiarly  call  themselves.  The  priests  of  the 
jungum  are  all  of  the  fourth  or  servile  cast,  and  habitually  di¬ 
stinguish  the  bramins  by  the  opprobrious  appellation  of  dogs  ; 
yet,  strange  to  tell,  in  some  districts,  by  reciprocal  concessions, 
and  a  coalition  of  religious  dogmas  with  temporal  interests,  they 
have  descended  to  receive  as  their  spiritual  preceptors  the  cast 

cutors,  and  are  consequently  considered  as  heretics  or  renega- 
doe's  by  the  genuine  jungum. 

The  religion  which  inculcates  what  is  real,  in  preference  to 
the  observance  of  form,  is,  according  to  this  sect,  of  great  anti¬ 
quity;  and  they  consider  Chen  Bas  Ishwur,  a  native  of  Callian 
in  the  Deckan,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  sect  in  the  eleventh 
century,  to  have  been  only  the  restorer  of  the  ancient  true  belief;, 
and  in  spile  of  the  most  sanguinary  persecutions,  they  are  found 
scattered  in  considerable  numbers  over  the  Concan,  Canara, 
Deckan,  Mysoor,  and  every  part  of  the  south  of  India,  and  con¬ 
stitute  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  Coorg,  the 


charged,  may  Ire  retorted  in  many  instances  on  the  minor  doc¬ 
trines  of  the  Jain  themselves. 

The  Jain  are  very  commonly  confounded  with  the  worshippers 
of  Bhoud  by  the  bramins  and  Hindoos  of  every  cast.  But  it  is 
only  necessary  to  state  that  the  Jain  have,  and  the  Bhoudists 
have  not,  a  distinction  of  casts,  to  prove  that  the  two  religions 

themselves  the  merit  of  having  expelled  the  worshippers  of  Bhoud 
from  the  southern’  peninsula  at  the  conclusion  of  a  violent  religious 
war.  AVc  have  already  adverted  to  a  dynasty  of  Jain  kings  which 
ruled  at  Conjeveram  at  a  very  early  period;  and  Colonel  Mack¬ 
enzie  has  also  found  at  the  same  place  many  incontestable  remains 
of  a  Bhoudist  establishment,  but  no  authority  for  determining 
the  date  of  their  alleged  expulsion. 


